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PREFACE. 



In offering, to the public the second of their Series 
of Colonial and Indian Pocket Books, the publishers 
have little to add to what has already been said in the 
first number, in explanation of their design. The little 
books are intended to supply in a handy form such 
information as will be useful to the general public and 
especially to the traveller visiting the particular locali- 
ties treated of in each number. With this object the 
present work includes not only a detailed description 
of the various West Indian Islands, and of the British 
Colonies and neighbouring territories on the mainland 
adjoining, but a sketch of the voyage out, and of the 
places parsed or called at en route, together with in- 
formation as to the accommodation afforded by different • 
lines of steamers, and practical suggestions for ensuring 
the comfort and convenience of the traveller both afloat 
and ashore. 

In addition to the above, the Pocket Book contains 
an Historical Diary, which may be amplified according 
to individual tastes ; a Glossary of Nautical Terms, 
which many inexperienced travellers will find useful 
on board ship ; Lists of Postal Arrangements, and of 
Customs Duties ; and a series of blank pages, ruled 
for the purpose of keeping a record or "log "of the 
voyage, for luggage-lists, accounts, and other personal 
memoranda. A useful coloured chart U ^.V?*^ ^^Jsa.^^^ 
in one of the pockets of the book. 
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In order to supply as much information as possible, 
without unduly increasing the size of the "Pocket 
Book" it has been thought desirable to publish the 
present number in two separate divisions. Book I, 
treats of the Leeward and Windward Islands, from 
St. Thomas to Trinidad ; while Book II. deals with 
the larger islands to the west of St. Thomas — 
Jamaica, Hayti, Cuba, the Bahamas, &c., — and 
with the mainland of South America from British 
Honduras to British Guiana. 

It is confidently hoped that the contents of these 
two numbers— dealing with a comer of the world 
into whose history as many stirring events have been 
crowded as have fallen to the lot of any other part 
of the globe in an equal space of time — will prove 
of permanent interest to the stay-at-home as well as 
to the travelling public. 
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BOOK II. 



PART I. 



Chapter 1.— INTRODUCTORY. 

The British West Indies— in which term it if convenient to 
include the Colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras, on the 
mainland of Central and South America respectively — comprise the 
greater portion of the great archipelago lying between North and South 
America. The general arrangement of the islands forming this archi- 
pelago is that of a great arc, stretching north and west from the coast of 
Scum America, near the mouth of the Orinoco, in lat. xo N. and long. 
60 W., and separating as it were, half-way in its circuit, till one arm 
striking in a north-westerly direction reaches the south-east coast of 
Florida in lat. 27 N., and long. 79 W., and the other nearly meets 
the northern extremity of the peninsula of Yucatan, in lat. 22 N., and 
long. 86 W. 

This va^ line of islands is divided into three principal groups : first, 
the Caribee Islands, or Lesser Antilles, comprised in the semicircular 
groiip stretching north-west from Trinidad to the Virgin Islands ; second, 
the Greater Antilles, including Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba : 
and third, Xyvaz ^^ sentries to the north of these, the Bahamas, com- 
prising 14 clusters of islands, with their surrounding keys or cays, to 
the number of some hundreds. A secondary group hes along the coast 
of Venezuela westward from Trinidad as far as 70** W. long. 

Cuba, the largest of the group, " the Pearl of the Antilles," belongs 
to Spain. The two Republics of Hayti and San Domingo divide between 
them the adjoining island, which comes next in point of size, and which 
is known indifferentljr by these two names. Porto Rico, lying to the 
eastward of San Domingo, belongs to Spain ; but except these, and the 
smaller islets close adjoining, and about half a dozen others belonging 
to France, Holland, Denmark, or Venezuela, all the scattered islands 
known as the West Indies owe allegiance to the British Crown. 

BK. II. "^ 
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[B West Varying in size from mere coral islets — dotted like stepping-stones for 

NDiES. the giants over the Caribbean Sea — to a fair and fertile land as large as 

Yorkshire, each of these islands has for every Englishman a si>ecial 

interest and value, commercial, scientific, and historical. 

listory. History.— At the time of their discovery by Columbus in 1493, the 

islands were in the possession of, though not all actually inhabited oy, two 
distinct races : the Bahamas by a mild and peaceful tribe somewhat 
advanced in civilisation, called Arrowauks ; and the other islands by the 
Caribs — a warlike and even ferocious race, who long contested the posses- 
sion of the fair islands with Spaniards, English, and French in succes- 
sion, sometimes siding with one nation against the others. The very ferti- 
lity of the islands was the cause of the desolation which was their lot 
during the two centuries which followed the discovery of the New World. 
The Buccaneers, those daring pirates of the sixteenth century whos« hand 
was againstevery man, and the Conquistadores, ])erhapsmore cruel and 
more terrible because more disciplined, made the islands their prey for a 

onquest. full century unchecked in their career of conquest and spoliation. Then 
fjllowed a period of internecine feuds, and of international quarrels, in 
which the islands were literally the shuttlecocks of fate and war, chang- 
ing hands more frequently than has been the lot of perhaps any other 
portion of the earth's surface. 

The history of each separate island will be briefly set forth in the 
following pages ; but generally it may be said, and particularly of the 
smaller islands in the Leeward and Windward groups, that almost from 
the time of their discovery their history has been more or less intimately 
connected with the history of this country. They were the scenes ot 
some of the most remarkable exploits of British daring at a time when 
England, France, Spain, and Holland were dUputing the sovereignty 
of the seas, if not of the world. The names of many of the heroes of 
whom England is most proud are recorded in the annals of these Isles of 
the Blest. Every rock, every creek, has its legend in which some 
English name figures more or less honourably; and though, amid the 
strife and bloodshed which prevailed during the earlier years ot the 
history of these fair lands, many events occurred which are to be re- 
gretted, and many more which it is desirable to forget rather than to 
cherish with feelings of honour or pleasure, yei that portion of the history 
of the West Indies which England has made, and the share which those 
islands have taken in the perils and glories of this country, ix\}ist, taken 
as a whole, be accounted honourable to each. 

'colog^. GeolOfCy.— To the scientific mind, as well as to the historian, the 
West Indies afford vast stores of matter for reflection and exploration. 
As the historical age of the West Indies is brief, shorter perhaps than that 
of any other part of the New World, so the geological age of^ the islands 
is comparatively n-it very great. That they are not all of equally recent 
formation is evident : that their formation is not always due to the same 
causes is equally clear ; but the majority of them are certainly ** young ** 
members of the confraternity of terrestrial lands. Most of the smaller 
islets which are scattered in all directions are of organic origin— coral 

olcanic. structures and collections of shells, partially brought to the suif ace by 
volcanic action : others again are of purely volcanic formation, while .a 
third variety is due to alluvial deposit, succeeded by combined (r alternate 
elevation and depression. In any case — whether or not there be »ny 
groundwork of truth in the legend, half-mythical, half-scientific, that 
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not only the Caribbean Sea but the greater portion of the Atlantic 
itself was at one time a vast continent, or covered wiih a series of large 
islands — the most beautiful problems are presented for scientific solu- 
tion, many of which have been hitherto almost ignored. Some of these, 
as, for instance, the remarkable fossil trees' of Antigua, will be refored 
to more particularly further on. 

Natural History .—The fauna and flora of the different islands 
and of the surrounding seas also afford a wide field for research. The 
indigenous animals include, among others, the peccary, or South 
American hog; the agouti, a species of mammal holding a position 
between the rat and the rabbit ; the armadillo, opossum, raccoon, 
musk rat, and some small varieties of monkeys. Among reptiles are 
alhp^ators, turtles, and lizards, including the changeable ** flycatcher," 
while venomous snakes are uiet with, one of which, the fer-de-lance, 
or rat-tailed spake, offers a curious problem to the naturalist It will not 
live in St. Vincent and Grenada, though it is found in the neigh- 
bouring blands to the north and in the mainland to the south. Birds, 
perha{>s, are in greatest variety and profusion, from the tiny but gorgeous 
humming-bird, to parrots of various kinds, with water-fowl in abundance, 
including the great flamingo and other rare and curious species. 

Fishes, aigain, are in great abundance and variety ; many of them are 
edible, though some species found near the mouths of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon are often poisonous : while sponges, corals, and other marine 
produce are a valuable source of wealth. 

European horses, and cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, &c., have been intro- 
duced, and thrive more or less in all the colonies, especially the pigs 
and goats ; the climate is too warm for the sheep to produce good wool, 
but in the high lands they make good flesh. Oxen generally take the 
place of horses fOr draught purposes. 

Botany. — ^The abundance and variety of tropical vegetation to be 
found in any of the islands can hardly be excelled in an equal area in 
any other part of the world ; and this subject brings us to the commercial 
importance of the West Indian Islands. Although their staple crop 
still is, as it has been so long, sugar, with its secondary products, the 
climate and soil of all of them are eminentljr well suited to the growth 
of other valuable produce. Their native timber resources, including 
mahogany, cedar, bgnum vltae, iron-wood, calabash, and other varieties, 
should be properly developed. The cultivation of tobacco, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, with cinchona, spices, indigo, &c., would prove often a more 
remunerative proceeding than sugar- planting ; while the indigenous 
fruits-^pinbs, melons, quinces, limes, mangoes, pomegranates, &c. — 
might be made a much more important item of exx>ort than they are at 
present. 

From this point of view it is possible that the depression in the sugar- 
planting industry may be a *' blessing in disguise," by forcing the atten- 
tion of the colonists to the cultivation of other native produce, and to the 
introduction of foreign plants which only need to be planted there to 
thrive and yield abundant and valuable crops. There are already 
signs of an awakening in this direction^ and if the wonderful natural 
resources of the West Indian Islands are in future worked to the extent 
to which they are capable, in new flelds of industry, the planters Mrill not 
have cause to re^et the evil of beetroot sugar. 

The West Indies owe their ^ices to the foresight of Admiral Rodney, 
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'he West who, capturing some Dutch vessels laden with spices from the East 

Indies. Indies, distributed their cargoes among the Islands. 
— — The Guinea grass which grows so abundantly in all the islands, and 

forms the chief fodder for the cattle, was introduced by an accident. 
Some seed had been imported from the West Coast of Africa to feed 
some cage-birds, which died, when the seed was thrown on the ground, 
took root, and produced a grass which proved so acceptable an addition 
to the food of the cattle that it soon came into general cultivation. 

Minerals. Minerals.— The mineral wealth of the islands is very small, except 
in one item. Most of the Lesser Antilles contain stores of sulphur 
which could be worked with little difficult and expense, and which would 
aftbrd a valuable article of exportation, rivalling in quality, and excelling 
in cheapness, the sulphur of Sicily and Italy, which now almost mono- 
polises the market. Gold exists in Hayti, and copper in the Virgin Islands. 

Climate. CUmate. — With the exception of some of the Bahamas the whole 

of the West Indies lie within the torrid zone. ITieir seasons are conse- 
quently " wet " and " dry. " The spring begins with May, about the 
middle of which month the first rain sets m, falling regularly every day. 
The thermometer at this season varies considerably, the mean temperature 
being about 75'. These first rains continue for a fortnight, when the 
summer suddenly bursts out, the heat being tempered by delightful sea 
breezes ; the mean height of the thermometer is now about 80°. The 
nights now become — to use an Irishism — the best part of the day. The 
air is delightfully cool, and nothing can exceed the loveliness of the land- 
scape, when, with the moon at full, the country is illuminated by a soft 
diffused, but bright light, with which even an English harvest-moon cannot 
compete. In these low latitudes there is no real twilight, but the full 
light of the moon compensates for the absence of this particularly 
charming period, and, when the moon is young, her place is to a great 
extent taken by the brilliance of the planets, the stars, and particularly 
the l^ia Lactea. When there is no moon, Venus casts a distinctly 
perceptible shadow. 

In the middle of August the heat increases considerably, and the sea 
breezes become less regular, though, in the larger islands, Cuba, Hayti, 
and Jamaica, they are replaced by regular land winds from the highlands 
of the interior. In September the heavy autumnal rains begin 'to fall, 
becoming more general till in October the water pours down in toirents. 
At this period the islands are visited by their great scourge — ^hurricanes 
— which frequently carry devastation wherever they choose to take their 
path. 

Towards the end of October a change takes place ; the weather becomes 
cooler and more settled, and the ** winter " sets in — perhaps the most 
glotious season to be met with in any part of the globe. The prevailing 
winds, though from the north and east — words of ill omen to the resident 
in England — are warm and balmy, and only to be called cool in so far as 
they temper the still powerful heat of the winter sun. 
Trade. Commerce. — It is hardly necessary to say that the principal articles 

of commerce yielded by the West Indies is sugar, with its secondary 
products, molasses and rum. The following table shows the quantities 
of raw sugar exported from all the British West Indian Islands and 
British Guiana, and British Honduras, at intervals of five years, from 
1862 to 1877, together with the value of the total exports and imports of 
all the colonies during the same period:— 
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Year. 



1862 
1867 
1872 
1877 
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Trade. 



Sugar exported. Total exports. Total Imports. 
cwts. £ jQ 

4» 136. 743 7'047»769 6,509,513* 

4,446.672 7,168,331 5.863,754 

4,562,290 7-885.505 7,644,96a 

5,420,972 9.135.531 8,134,677 

But besides sugar, the colonies produce or are most of them capable 
of praducing,_as ab-eady pointed out, large quantities of timber; the re- 
sources of British Guiana and Honduras in this respect are almost in- 
calculable. Their fertile soils, too, will yield great abundance of fruits 
and spices of infinite variety, besides coflFee, cocoa, rice, &c., some of 
which already figure to a considerable extent in the trade-returns of 
Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, and one or two other islands. 

Antiquities. — ^An interesting chapter might be written on the Anti^^uitl* 
antiquities of the West Indies and the mainland adjoining ; but the 
subject would take us almost beyond our scope. Ancient Carib in- 
scriptions are still to be seen on rocks and in caves in many of the 
islands, and in British Guiana; and Carib idols have been found in 
caverns, the most noted of which are those of Luquillo in Porto Rico. 
In Honduras, a^ain, and in the neighbouring countries are to be found 
traces of a civihzation much more ancient than any other part of the 
New World can boast. 



Chapter ll.—TffE ROYAL MAIL LINE OF STEAMERS TO 

THE WEST INDIES. 

Means of Comninnieation,— Having thus glanced at the main 
features of the West Indian Islands in general, it will be our pleasant task 
tQ Visit each one in succession, examining more partLcularlv into those 
which, as outposts of the British Empire, should most attract the attention 
of the intendmg emigrant or traveller. 

The first thing to do, however, is to ascertain the best means of com- 
munication with the islands and the adjoining colonies of British Guiana 
and British Honduras. 

There are several lines of steam and sailing vessels from various 
ports of England and Scotland, all of which possess certain peculiar 
advantages, either in periods or ports of arrival and departure, in fares or 
otherwise. The most regular means of communication between England 
and the West Indies is that afforded by the Royal Mail Steam- 
Sliip Company^ wh')se head office is at 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.. 
with branch offices at Canute Road, Southampton. This Company 
established and maintained the first, and for a long time the only, 
regular service between England and the West Indies, and it has held 
its own in face of the competition of English, BVench, and German 
vessels. The Company was inorporated on September 26th, 1859, 
over forty years ago, and it has conveyed the mails to the West Indies 
under contract with the British Government since 1842. Subsequently 
the French Government placed heavily subsidised lines of steamers qvsl 
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Royal this route, and from time to time other lines have been run more or 
Mail SS. less regularly by both English and foreign owners, particulars of which 
oOMPANY. will be found further on. 

During the Crimean war, the vessels of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 

Company were largely employed by Government as transports, and 
proved excellent ships for the service, canying entire regiments of the 
line, with their complement of horses, &c. 

Agents. The principal Agencies are :— 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Liverpool.— Gillies and Co.. The Temple, Dale Street. 

Manchester. — Hugh Fleming and Co., 2, Cooper Street. 

Glasgow. — A. A. Laird and Co. 

Dundee.— J. D. Cox and Co., Panmure Street. 

Bristol. — Mark Whitwill and Son. Grove Avenue. Queen's Square. 

Bradford. — R. Johnston. 9. Commercial Building;:, Bridge Street 

Leeds. — J. Airey, G. N. Ry. Company. 

BiRMiNCTHAM.— C. W. Milne, 18. Exchange Buildings. 

HuDDER&FifiLD. — H. W. Finlayson, 2, St. George's Street. 

Lincoln. — ^J. Hardy, G. N. Ry. Company. 

Derby. — L. Coxall. G. N. Ry. Company. 

BuRSLEM. — J. W. Dawson, L'-ngport Station. 

Dewsbury. — Thornton Stott. Vulcan Road. 

Halifax. — Wm. Sutton, G. N. Ry. Company. 

Falmouth. — W. and E. C. Carne. 

Plymouth. — Fox, Sons, and Co. 

Dublin. — Carolin and Egan, 30, Eden Quay. 

Belfast. — Wm. R. Rea, 55, Donegall Street. 

Cork. — G. R Donovan. 10, Academy Street, Patrick Street. 
. THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

Paris. — Geo. Dun^p and Co., 38, Avenue de I'Op^ra. 

Cherbourg. — Mahieu Freres. 

Havre.— Marcel and Co. 

Hamburg. — Hermann Binder. 

Bremen. — Eggers and Stallfcrth. 

Antwerp.— F. Huger. 

Amsterdam. — Ool^aardt and Bruinier. 

Copenhagen. — Hecksherand Son. 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica. — Capt. G. E. Parkes» Superintendent. 

St. Lucia.— F. Peter. 

Grenada— H. B. Beckwith. 

Trinidad. — Fred. J. Scott. 

Barbados. — M. Cavan and Co. 

Dbmbrara. — G. Little and Co., Georgetown. 

Bei.izf. — W. Guild and Co. 
OTHER WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

St. Thomas.— Captain S. Dix, General Superintendent. 

Martinique. — W Lawless, H. B. M. Consul. 

Cuba (Havana) —G. R. Ruthven. 

Porto Rico (San Juan). — Latimer and Co. 

Hayti.— Port-au-Prince.— Tweedy, Peters, and Co. 

Curacao. — Sigismund Weil and Co. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. ; 

Victoria (Vancouver's Island). — Findlay, Durham and Brodie. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

San Francisco.— W. Lane Booker, H.B.M. Consul. 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mexico. — Watson, Phillips, and Co. 

Vera Cruz. — C. De Markoe and Co. 

Tampico. — JoUy and Co. 

City of Guatemala. — Benito ^nd Co. 

Amapala. — P. Juhl and Co. 
, Greytown, or San Juan de Nicaragua. — Augustine and Scctt. 

San Juan del Sur. — Don E. Carazo. 

San Salvador (City). — Luis de Ojeda. 

AcAjUTLA. — J. Matne. 

PuNTA Arenas. — Le Lacheur, Pent, and Co. 
STATES OF COLUMBIA AND SOUTH AMERICA.. 
'Panama.— H. Mallet, H.B.M. Consul. 

Colon (AspiNWALt).— J. H. Leverich. 

CARTHAG9NA. — ^T. C- Stevenson, H.B.M. Vice-Consul. 

Savanilla. — A. Strunz. 

La Guavra. — Nevett; and Co. 

Porto Cabbllo. — Rivas and Braasch. 



Roy/ 
Mail ! 

COMPA 



The following is a list of the Tessels belonging to this Company Fleet 
engaged in the West India Service. 



••• ••• 



••• ft** 



Tcnnage. 


H,P, 


380s 


600 


3805 


600 


3687 


600 


3252 


6co 


??li 


600 


220 


1817 


170 


1736 


220 



Names. 


Tonnage. 


H.P. 


Lame 


1664 


180 


Tiber 


1591 


350 


Eider 


1569 


300 


Ebro 


1509 


350 


Amo 

Belize 


1038 


250 


lois 


160 


Solent 


1908 


230 



Names. 
Para ... 
Don 

Medway ... 
Moselle ... 

Nile 

Dee 

Essequibo 

Severn 

These vessels are all built under the inspection of Government officials. 
The service is conducted with great speed and regularity, and every pro- 
vision is made for the comfort and convenience of first-class passengers ; 
a lai^e number of second and third-class passengers are also carried en 
a very liberal scale. 

Routes. — The West India Mail Steamers leave Scuthampton en the 
2nd and 17th of each month, and a supplementary vessel, net carrying 
mails, leaves on the nth of each month. (When any of these dates falls 
on a Sunday, the departure takes place on the following day.) The route 
adopted is not the same in every case. The steamer leaving England on 
the 2nd of the month proceeds to St Thomas direct, arriving there on the 
15th. Here it transfers passengers, niails, &c., to various branch steamers 
c immnnicating with the islands and with the Gulf of Mexico ; and then it 
c ntinues its voyage to Jamaica, Colon, &c. The following is a list 
showing the dates of arrival at, and departure from, the various ports 
called at by this steamer : — 



Dates 
Departu 
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Royal 
Mail SS. 
Company. 

Southamp- 
ton to St. 
'i'homas and 
Colon. 



Port of Call, ' 

Southampton 

*St Thomas 

tKingston Qamaica) 

Colon (A«!pinwall) ... 

Kingston ... ... ... 

•St. Thomas 

Plymouth 



TABLE I. 
Dale qf Arrival. 

. IS (7 a.m.J 
2o ^8 a.m.) 

. 23 (8 a.m.) 
9 (zo a m.) 
14 (9 a.m.) 



28 (9 a.m. 



NOTIOE. 



Departure, 

3 (6 p.m. 
'x6(8 a.m. 
r8 a.m. 
(6 a.m.] 
[8 a.m.] 
p.m.] 




% 



Hours of Embarkation at Southampton. 

Passengers by the Royal Mail Steamers from Southampton 
should embark at 11 a. m. on the 2nd or iTth of the Montu, 
and not 6 p.m., as stated in tables I. and II., pages 8 and 9. 

When either of these dates falls on Sunday, then on the 
following day. 



Milesfrom 
Port to Port. 

3,623 

750 

550 

550 

750 
3.500 



ssengers, proceeds 



pugh 



communioa- 
lie Isthmus, with 
s of South and 
regular steamers 
al America and 

other than those 
irent bran:h or 
ring tables :— 



Port 0/ Call. 



St. Thomas jSt. Thomas 
to Demerara. St Kitt« ... 



St. John's (Antigua) 

Guadaloupe 

Dominica 

Martinique 

dt. LfUcia... ... ... 

Barbados ••. ... 

St. Vincent 

Grenada .•• • 

Trinidad 

Demerara 

Tnnidad 

Grenada 

St. Vincent 

{Barbados 



TABLE la. 
Date of A rrival, 

x6 (5 a.m.) 
x6 (noon.) 

16 (id p.m.) 
.' i7(sa.m.) 

17 (\i a.m.) 
. X7 (5 p.m,) 

18 (noon.) 

19 (5 a.m.) 

19 (4 p.m.) 

20 (7 a.m.) 
22 (s p.m.) 

27 (10 a.m.) 

28 (7 a.m ) 

28 (6 p.m.) 

29 (7 a.m. ) 



Departure. 

15 (i p.m.; 
x6 (6 a.m., 

16 (3 p.m.' 

16 (ix p.m.) 

17 (6 a.m ) 
17 (noon.) 
X7 (10 p.m.) 
x8 (5 p.m.] 

19 (7 a.m. 
19(6 p.m.. 

20 (noon.) 

25 (S P-m-) 
27(5 p.m.) 
28 (10 a.m.) 
28 (8 p.m.) 



Milesfrom 
PorJtoPort. 

150 
56 

53 

49 

45 

X08 

105 

84 

94 
365 
365 

94 

84 
105 



* To communicate with steamers shown in Table la., and also with 
vessels to and from Havana, Vera Cruz, Porto Rico, and San Domingo. 

t From Kingston a special steamer proceeds on the 25th to the various 
ports of Jamaica, performing the circuit of the island. 

X Communicating with steamers to and from Porto Rico, San Domingo, 
Hayti, Cuba, and Mexico. 

§ Communicating with steamers shown in Tables^II., IIa, II^, and lie. 
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TABLE II. 

The steamer leaving Southampton on the 17th of the month, proceeds 
first to Barbados, instead of St. Thomas direct, performing the outward 
and homeward voyage as follows : — 



Southampton ... 
*Barbados 

Tacmel (Hayti) 

Kingston 

Colon ... ••• 
fKingston 

Tacmel 

*carbados 

Plymouth 



Date of Arrival. Departure. 

17 (6 p.m.) 



30 


/7 


a.m.) 


4' 


(8 


a.m.) 


5 


(8 


a.m.) 
a.m.) 


8 


Y 


«4 


rioa.m.) 


26 


(7 


a.m.) 


29 


(7 


a.m.i 


13 


(3 


a.m.) 



_ p.m.) 
10 a.m.) 



30 

4 

6 

22 

25 

26 ^9 a.m. ) 

29 (5 p m.) 




Milesfront 
Port to Fort. 

3»^35 
812 

550 

550 

255 
812 

3.515 



Proceeding from Plymouth to Cherbourg, and thence to Southampton. 

The supernumerary or ** freight" steamer leaving Southampton on the 
nth of tne month reaches Barbados on the 30th. Here it is overtaken 
*by the mail steamer of the 17th, whose voyage is shown in the pre- 
ceding table. The freight-steamer takes mails, passengers, &c. , to the 
places named in the following Table (Ilrt), while a third vessel proceeds 
to Tobago, Demerai^, &c. (as in Table 11^), and a fourth vessel, just 
arrived ^m St. Thomas, distributes passengers, &c., among the islands 
to the North (as in Table Ilr.) 



Royal 
Mail SS. 
Company. 



Southamp- 
ton to 
Barbados 
and Colon. 



t Barbados... 
St. Vincent 
Grenada ... 

§Trinidad ... 



Port of Call. 

li Barbados ... . 

Tobago < 

Tnnidad ... ... . 

Demerara ... .. 

Tobngo 

Trinidad .. 

Orenada 

St. Vincent ... . 



TABLE Ua. 




Date of A rrival. 


Departure. 


1 (7 a.m.) 

2 (j a.m.) 

3 (7 a.m.) 


30 (5 p.m.) 

1 (4 p.m.) 

2 (4 p.m.) 
5 


TABLE 11^. 




Arrival, 


Departure. 


X ^7 a.m.) 


30(2 p. m.) 
I (9 a.m.) 
I (7 p.m.) 
6 (7 a.m.) 
7(;6p.m.) 
8 fs p.m.) 


I (5 p.m.) 
3 (5 p.m.) 

7 (4 P-m.) 

8 (8 a.m.) 


9 (7 a.m.) 
9 (8 p.m.) 


9 f 10 a.m.) 
9 (10 p.m.) 



Miles front 
Port to Port 

105 
84 
94 



Barbados t 
Trinidad &( 



Milesfront 
Port to Port. 

135 

8a 

365 

315 

8a 

94 

84 



* Communicating with the vessels shown in Tables la. I la, 11^, and lie. 
t Communicating with steamer proceeding round the island. 
X Communicating with steamers in Tables la, II., 11^, and lie. 
S Proceeding to Curacao and Ports westward to Colon. 
U Communicating with steamers in Tables la., II., Ila.^ and lie. 

\ 



lo 
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Barbados 

to 

St. Thomas. 



Port of Call, 

Barbados 

St. Lucia 

Martinique 

Dominica 

Guadaloupe 

St. John's (Antigua) 

Ov* JSkicrs ••• ••• «•• 

*St Thomas 



TABLE lib— {Continued).. 

Date of A rrival. Departure. 

i) 



7 a.m. 
7 a.m. 

3 P-no- 
9 p.m. 

4 a.m. 

12 (i p.m< 

13 ^2 a.m. 
13 (5 p.m., 



10 

TI 
II 
II 
12 



XO 
II 
II 
II 
12 
12 

13 



5 pm.) 
10 a.m.) 

4 p.m.) 
10 p.m.) 

5 a.m.) 
p.m. 
a.m. 



(3 P-m.) 
(4 a. m.) 



Miles from 
Port to Port 

zoS 

45 

49 

53 

74 

56 
150 



St. Thomas 

to 
Barbados. 



Fares. 



TABLE lie. 
Arrival. 

26 rs p.m.) 

27 (7 a.m.) 
27 u p.m. 

27 to p.m. 
^8 (3 a.m.j 

28 (9 a.m. 
^8 13 p.m. 

29 (7 a.m.^ 
I (7 a.m.] 

1 (7 p.m.) 

2 (2 a.m. 
2 (9 a.m.] 

2 (5 p.m. 

3 f7 a.m.) 
3 (5 p.m. 



Departure. 

25 ^8 p.m.) 

26 (10 p.m.) 

27 ^10 a.m.) 
27 (4 p.m.) 



Port of Cull. 
St. Thomas 

01. J^IlCS ••• ••• ••• ... 

St. John's (Antigua) ... 

Montserrat 

Guadaloupe 

Dominica 

Martinique 

St. Lucia 

^Barbados 

oC LiUCia ... ... ... 

Martinique 

Dominica 

Guadaloupe 

Montserrat 

St. John's (Antigua) ... 

OC* AkiJLbS ••• ••• ••• ••• 

St. Thomas 4 (4 p.m. 

From Kingston there is monthly communication with Belize (British 
Honduras) by steamer leaving Kingston on the 7th and returning thence 
on the 1 6th. 

The following are the principal Fares from Southampton. To 
any island or port except as hereafter mentioned. — First class ;^3o, ;^4o, 
or ^i"^ los. ; Second class £20. To Belize, Carthagena, Gre3^ow;n, 
Port Limon, Porto Plata, Samana, or St. Domingo — First class from £3$ 
to ;^49 ; Second class £25. To Vera Cruz — First class from ;^38 lo*. to 
;^54 10s. ; Second class ^25. 

First class passengers have choice of sleeping accommodation on the 
lower deck or on the main deck, the rates shown above varying according 
to the position of the berths, though all first-class passengers are in other 
respects on precisely the same footing. 

Oive child in any family under tmee years of age is carried free of 
charge, any others under that age paying one-fourth the passage rate paid 
by their parents ; children over eignt, and under twelve, pay cne»half fare. 




Milesfrom 
Port to Port. 

150 

56 

40 

53 

S3 

49 

45 
108 

X08 
45 
49 

53 - 
53 
40 

56 
150 



• Communicating with steamer in Table I 

t Communicating with steamers in Tables la., II., lla., and 11^. 
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Third class passengers (men only, no women) are carried from South- 
ampton to the West Indies at ;^i5 each ; children being charged in 
proportion. 

A rule is made that no passenger booking for a berth in a cabin, is to 
be accommodated in a cabin by nimself, so long as he can be placed in a 
cabin of the same class or price with another passenger, not booked for a 
whole cabin ; but a passenger requiring more than one berth for exclu- 
sive use may -secure them by paying the usual charge for one berth, 
and a half charge for each of the other berths in the cabin. 

Si>ecial rates for families and their servants are granted, which may be 
obtained on application to the Agents. 

Each adult Saloon Passenger is allowed to carry luggage, free of charge, 
to the extent of 20 cubic feet measurement ; children and servants in 
'raroportion ; and each adult Second Class passenger is allowed 15 cubic 
^et. Each adult Deck passenger is allowed 56 lbs. of baggage, and 
between Barbados and Demerara 112 lbs. Extra luggage is charged for 
at Oft per foot. 

First Class Return Tickets are issued at an abatement of 25 per 
cent on vhe ordinary double fare, and the passenger may embark on the 
return voyage within twelve months of tne date of first embarkation. 
Return tickets are also issued to schoolboys from 12 to 15 years of age 
for £35. available to embark on the return voyage within three months 
from the date of first embarkation. Return tickets, however, used 
within six months from the date at which they have expired, are made 
available on payment of the difference between the sum already paid and 
the price of two ordinary tickets. 

Should there be no available accommodation in the ship by which the 
return ticket holder wishes to embark on the return voyage, he will be 
entiiled to a. passage by the first subsequent opportunity. In aU such 
cases certificates must be obtained from the Company's Agents or 
Captains, s^cifying the dates of application, and stating that no 
accommodation could then be afforded. 

The Company also grants facilities for Tours of varied extent be- 
tween the (ufferent islands and continental ports at which the vessels 
call. 1 hese tours vary in length from six weeks to four mnths, from 
the date of departure from Southampton to the date of return. The s.x 
weeks' tour costs, first class, £4$ and upwards, according to accommo- 
dation. f,r which the following alternative routes are available : — 

.(x) X«aving Southampton on the 2nd of the month, the steamer pro- 
ceeds, vt'd St. Thomas and Port-au-Prince, to Jamaica, at which port 
it is due on the 21st: returning on the 25th for England, calling at 
Jacmel, St. Thomas, Martinique, and Barbados enrottte, an opportunity 
being afforded of a visit to Bridgetown, the capital of Barbados, and 
neighbourhood. 

(2) By leaving Southampf^n on the 17th of the month the tourist will 
arrive at Barbados ab ut the ist of the following month and may pro- 
ceed thence either vid Tobago to Demerara, or to Trinidad, vt'd St. f-ucia, 
St. Vincent, and Grenada, returning home in either case 7>z'd Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Barbados, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, 
Antl^a, St Kitts, and St. Thomas. 

Without entering into details of the various tonrs available by the Royal 
Mail Steamship service, full particulars of which may be obtained, and 
which may be varied according to individual requirements, en av^Vvcaikofik. 
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Tours. 



to the Secretary or Agents of the Company, it may be interesting to give 
an outline of a tour by which all the ports touched at by the Company's 
ships, with the exception of Belize, Greytown, Port-au-Prince, Port 
Lim jn, and Tobago, may be visited in about four months, at a cost of 
;^i07, first class fare. 

Leave Southampton on the 2nd of the month, arrive at St. Thomas on 
or about the i6th ; thence proceed vid St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Domiaica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent; Grenada, and 
Trinidad, to Demerara, arriving there about the 23rd, and leaving on 
evening of 25th for Trinidad ; after staying there about eight days, or con- 
tinuing the voyage to Barbados if desired, proceed vid La Guayra, 
Cura9ao, Savanilia, and Carthagena to Colon ; thence proceed to St. 
Thomas, calling at Jamaica and Jacmel. From St Thomas take the 
steamer vid Havana to Vera Cruz, where a stay of about four days 
may be made. A similar stay may be made at San Juan (Porto Rico). 
Proceed thence to Naguabo, Arroyo, Ponce, Mayaguez, Aguadilla, San 
Domineo, and Samana to Porto Plata, returning vid the same ports in 
Porto Rico to St. Thomas, and finally taking ship to Southampton vid 
Martinique and Barbados. 

Having thus planned out the means of communication afforded by the 
Royal Mail Steamship Company, it remains but to take note^of the 
following Tiraniin^, which the Company are obliged, no doubt, to issue 
for their own protection, though it may appear rather a formidable notice 
to the nervous passenger: — 

The Company will not be responsible for the maintenance of passengers 
or for their loss of time during any detention consequent upon the occur- 
rence of any cause to prevent the vessels from meeting at the appointed 
places ; nor for any delay arising out of accidents ; nor for any loss or 
damage arising from perils of the seas, or from machinery, boilers, or 
steam, or from any act, neglect, or default whatsoever of the pilot, master, 
or mariners ; nor for any consequences arising from sanitary regulations 
or precautions which the Company's Officers or Local Government 
Auttiorities ma^ deem necessary ; and if, in consequence of such 
sanitary regulations or precautions, passengers should have to be con- 
veyed to their destination by a circuitotis route, or to remain (with the 
consent of the Company's Officers) on board the Company's vessels be- 
yond the time at which, under ordinary circumstances, they would dis- 
embark, the Company will, in lieu of additional passa^e-m'>ney, &c., 
charge only at the rate of 10*. per diem for victualling during the 
extra time each adult cabin passenger may have been on board, and in 
proportion for other classes or passengers. 



Chapter III— OTHER LINES OF STEAMERS TO THE 

WEST INDIES. 

Before taking our passage ^^e will see what accommodation is afforded 
by rival lines of steamers. 

The Direct line of steamers runs a vessel from I»ondon, calling at 
Dartmouth, to Demerara every three weeks, and from GlasgfO'W 
to Trinidad and Demerara about once a month, besides a monthly vessel 
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from London to Barbados, Trinidad, Grenada, St. Vincent, St Lucia, 
Dominica, Antigua, and St. Kitts.^ 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to Messrs. David 
Caw and Co., 175, West George Street, Glasgow, whose ftifOntS 
In London — Scrutton and Sons, 9, Gracechurch Street, Stovill and 



are 



Brown, 9, Lime Street ; in Trinidad — ^A. Cumming and Co. ; in 
Demerara-— H. T. Gamett, Georgetown. 

The rates of passage are, from Glasgow ;^2i, and from London jQao. 

The following are toe steamers employed in this service : — 



Steamers* 
Blenheim 
Kaieteur 
Glendale 



Totts. H.-P. 

I 163 500 

1254 550 

I 127 550 



Steamers. 
Nith 
Para 
Potato 



Tons. 
1152 
1044 
1271 



H.-P. 

550 
500 
550 



— 


5 


— 


10 


— 


20 


22 


23 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


6 


6 


24 


25 


— 


— 


—. 




28 


29 


— 


— 


— 


— 


30 


30 


— 


— 


8 


9 


2 


3 


— 


— 


II 


H 


4 


9 


— 


— 


16 


2t 


13 


IS 


— 


— 


26 


28 


— 


— 


28 


29 


• — 


— 


z8 


19 


I 


2 


I 
3 
5 


2 


— 


— 


— 





4 
9 


— 


'— ~ 


8 


13 


— 


— . 


— 


— 


17 


27 


— 


— 




"-~ 


^~ 


— 


30 


30 


16 


■"^ 


15 


— 


5 


— ■ 



Steamshi; 
Sbrvickr. 

1 he Direc 
Line. 



An occasional s team er for St. Thomas, Hayti, and Jamaica belong- 
ing to Mr. John White's Line leaves London, calling at Dart- 
mouth for mails. Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Offices, 26, Great St. Helen's, London. 

Monthly Steamers, kndVn as the "Anglo-French" Line, run on the 
xoth of the momh from London to Jamaica, Honduras, &c., calling at 
Havre, and leaving there on the 15th. 

A line of Steamers from the Prince's landing stage, Liverpool, to 
the West Indies— belonging to the West India and Pacific 
Steamship Company, Limited— runs regularly three times a 
month, carrying the mails, leaving Liverpool on the 5th, joth, and 25th, 
except when the dates fall on a Sunday, when the steamers sail on the 
following day. The routes taken are as follows : 

xst Route 2nd Route ^rd Route 
arrive leave arrive leave arrive leave 

Liverpool 

Barbados • 

St. Thomas 

Tnnidad 

Porto Cabello 

Curasao 

Savanilla 

Colon ••• ... ... 

Savanilla 

Port-au-Prlnce ... 

Kingston 

Jeremie 

Port-au-Prince ... 

Vera Cruz 

New Orleans 

Havre'' 

Liverpool 

Besides the above an additional steamei leaves Liverpool on the 30th 
of every alternate month (beginning February) for Hayti and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 



White's 
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The 

Harrison 

Line. 



The following is a list of the Company's steamers : — 



Andean ... 

American ... 

Australian 

Bolivar 

Califomlan 

Caribbean 



••• ••• 



Tons: 2147 


Chilian 


1839 


Cuban 


2499 


Haytian «. 


2064 


'Jamaican .*. 


1832 


Venezuelan 


1853 


West Indian 



Tons. 2x14 

X330 
2336 

20x0 

X690 

1805 



The Offices of the West India and Pacific Company are at the Temple, 
Dale Street, Liverpool (Manager, R. C. Lambert). Their afiffintS 
are : — 

London. — J. Templeton, 117, Leadenhall Street. 

Manchester. — E. Wallis, 73, Piccadilly. 

Belfast. — J. McKie. 

Glasgow.— Messrs. Langland and Sons. 

Paris and Havre. — J. M. Currie. 

Bordeaux. — Jas. Moss and Co. 

Hamburg. — C. Hugo. 

Antwerp. — Aug. Schmitz and Co. 

Bremen. — North German Lloyds. 

Another line of steamers from Iiiverpool is the '' Ranrlson " 
Line, belonging to Messrs. T. and J. Harrison, x8, Chapel Street, 
Liverpool, whose vessels sail at regular intervals for die following"ports : — 

On the IStli of each month for Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, 
Puerto Cabello. Curasao, Savanilla, and Colon. 

On the 20t1i of each month for St. Thomas, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
and Vera Cruz. 

And on the 30tli of every alternate month (commencing February^, for 
Port-au-Prince. Progreso, Vera Cruz, Tampico, and Brazos de Santiago, 
calling at Pauillac on the return voyage. 

The steamers compr.sing the line are the following : — 

Steamtrs. 

Inventor 

Legislator 

Mediator 

Oberon 

Orator 

Statesman 

Vanguard 

Warrior 



Steamers. 


Tons. 


H.P, 


Alice 


1182 


133 


Chancellor 


2052 


200 


Commander 


1580 


150 


Cordova 


1417 


250 


Counsellor 


2217 


280 


Discoverer 


2218 


280 


Explorer 


2010 


225 


Fire Queen 


1172 


180 


Historian 


X830 


200 



Only Cabin Passengers are carried by this line, the Fares 



being : — 



X o Sarbaclos... ... ... .•. ••• ... •«• ... 

To Trinidad and St. Thomas 

To Kingston, Port-au-Prince, La Guayra, 

SLIIO V^OlOU ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ■•• 

To Progreso and Vera Cruz ... 

To Tampico and Brazos de Santiago 



Tons. 


H. P 


2300 
2126 


300 
200 


201 1 


aoo 


1207 


130 


1342 
X851 

1405 


X70 

2 so 
160 


1231 


130 


line, the Par 
£> s. d. 


20 





22 xo 





as 





30 





35 
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The Agents are :— Steamshi 

London. — Temperleys, Carter and Darke, 21, Billiter Street. Services 

Liverpool. — Richard Bulman and Co., 2, India Buildings. — — 

Manchester. — J. W. Jones, 19, Chapel Walks. 
St. Thomas. — Gandarias Bregaxo and Co. 
• Port-au-Prince. — Roberts, Nephews, and Co. 
Kingston. — Davidson, Colthirst and Co. 
Vera Cruz. — Gmllermo Busing and Co. 
Tampico. — Stewart L. Jolly and Co. 
Barbados. — Louis, Son, and Co. 
Trinidad. — J. N. Harriman and Co. 

La Guavra and Puerto Cabello. — H. L. Boulton and Co. 
Curacao. — Maduro, Jun., and Co. 
Savanilla. — Fergusson, Noquera, and Co. 
Colon. — W. P. Maaland Bro. 

A third line of steamers from Liverpool to the West Indies is the Line The Spanii 
of Spanisli Mail Steamers^ leavin^'about the ist, loih, and 20th Line, 
of each month for Havana, with an occasional additional vessel on the 
5th of the month for Santiago de Cuba, Cicnftiegos, &c. 

The rate of Passage Money, xst Class to Havana, is jC25. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to Messrs. J. T, 
Nickels and Co., Alexandra Buildings, James Street, Liverpool ; or 
G. H. Fletcher and Co., q, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 

Messrs. Blythe Bros., 146, Minnes, London, and 7, Rumford Street, The Ariel 
Liverpool, despatch vessels from Liverpool, belonging to their "Ariel ' ' Line. 
Line of West Indian and Mexican Steamers, on the 25th of the month, 
for St. Thomas, Jamaica, and occasionally for other islands, and the 
Gulf of Mexico (Vera Cruz.) 

The Hamburg American Steam Packet Company runs The 
a regular series of^ steamers twice a month from Hamourif and Hamburg 
Havre; calling on the return voyage at Plymouth. In connection with packets, 
these vessels, steamers leave Soutliampton for Havre every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at 11.45 ?•"*• The last train from London 
leaves Waterloo at 9 p.m. The following are the dates of departure and 
arrival : — 

Hamburg 

xiavre ... ... ... ••• .« 

St. Thomas 

Port-au-Prince 

v^ura^ao ••• ••* *** •< 
^oion ..• • ... .•• ••« •• 
Curacao..* ... ... •.* •• 

Port-au-Prince 

St. Thomas 

Plymouth 

xiavre ... .«. ••. ••• •' 
Hambi^rg 

These vessels also call at various ports in Venezuela, San Domingo, and 
Hayti, and, in connectinn with them, local vessels also leave St. Ihomas 
for these ports on the 28th and Z2th respectively. 



Ttve. 


Depart. 


Arrive. 


Depart. 


— 


7 


"— 


21 


9 


10, 


23 


24 


62 


28 


10 


12 


2 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


19 


19 


6 


8 


22 


24 


15 


15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3 


3 


23 


24 


8 


10 


7 


8 


2 


25 


9 


10 


26 


27 


12 


^— 


29 


— 
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Steamship Third Class passengers onljr are conveyed by this line, the rates 
Services, of passage being ^lo lo*. for a single fare to or from any of the ports 
— — named, and ;^t5 the return fare for the double journey. 
The vessels employed on the through service are — 



Steamers. 
Allemannia 
Cyclop 
Saxonia 
Vandalia 
Silesia 



Tons. H. P. 

2500 600 

1500 400 

2500 800 

2500 600 

2500 600 



Steamers. 
Lotharingia 
Borussia 
Bavaria - 
Teutonia 



Tons. H. P. 

2000 400 

2500 800 

2500 800 

2500 800 



The French 
Line. 



The Offices of the Hamburg American Company are at Hamburg. 
(A. Bolton, manager.) The Agents are as follows : — 
London. — Smith, Sundius and Co., 33, Gracechurch Street. 
Southampton.— Smith, Sundius and Co., 4, Oriental Place. 
Plymouth. — Smith, Sundius and Co., i, Millbay Road, j 
Grimsby.— John Sutcliflfe and Son. 
Bremen. — C. J. Klingenberg and Co. 
Havre. — A. Brostr5m and Co., 5, Quai Videcoq. 
Paris. — A. BrostrOm and Co., 2, Rue Scribe. (Grand Hotel.) 
Cherbourg. — Ad. Bonfils and Son. 

St. Thomas. — Captain Becker, Superintendent. • 

Port-au-Prince. — Tweedy, Peters, and Co. 
Colon, Panama. — Furth and Campbell. 
Savanilla.-'Barranquilla. — Aepli, Eberbach and Co* 
La Guayra. — Cesar Muller. 
Puerto Cabello. — ^J. Sievers. 
Curasao. — Edwards, Henriquei and Co. 

The Compasnie G6n6rale Transatlantique maintains four 
services from France to the West Indies, with branch steamers com- 
municating with the local ports. In connection with this line two 
steamers run between Iiiverpool, St. Nazaire, and- Bordeaux, leaving 
on the 13th and 29th, and returning from the latter port on the X4th 
and 30th. The following tables show the principal services : — 



Saint-Nazaire, 

Pointe-k-Pitre 

Fort-de-France 



Arr. Dep. 
. — 6 
. 19 
. -20 



20 
21 



Fort-de-France 

Pointe4i-Pitre 

Saint-Nazaire 



Arr. 

' 9 
. 10 

• 24 



10 
iz 



* Proceeding to Colon 7'id Venezuelan ports, returning thence on the 
1st, and communicating with the following: — 

Arr. Dep, 



Fort-de-France — 21 

Saint-Lucia 21 21 

Trinidad 23 23 

Demerara 25 25 

Surinam 27 27 

Cayenne 28 — 



Cayenne .... 
Surinam 
Demerara ... 
Trinidad ..« 
Saint-Lucia... 
Fort- de-France 



Arr. Dep. 

— 3 



4 
S 
7 
9 
9 



4 
5 
8 

9 



A steamer leaves St. Nazaire on the 21st, calling at Santander and 
reaching St. Thomas on the 6th, proceeding to Havana and Vera Cruz. 
In connection with this a vessel leaves St. Thomas on the 7th for 
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Kingsun, Jamaica, arriving on the X3th and returning on *he 15th, 
calLng at Purto Rico and Hayti both ways : another steamer leaves St. 
1 homas for the South as follows : — 



Arr. 


Dep. 




St. Thomas • ••• ~— 


6 


La Guayra ... 


Pointe-k-Pitre 7 


8 


Trinidad 


Fort-de-France 8 


8 


Fort-de-France 


Tnnidad • ••• xo 


xo 


Point-a-Pitre 


La Guayra 12 


— 


St. Thomas... 



Arr. 

• "^^ 

. 20 

. 22 

• 23 



Dep. 
16 

19 
21 

22 



Another steamer, leaving Marseilles cm the X2th, calling at Malaga, 
Cadiz and Teneriffe, arrives at St. Thomas on the i^th of the following 
month, proceeds to Colon viA Guadaloupe and Martinique, and returns 
from Colon on the i6th viA Porto Rico and St. Thomas, leaving there 
on the 26th and reaching Marseilles en the xsth of the following month, 
while a fourth line runs as fallows : — 



Havre 

Pauillac 
Santander ... 
Pointe^-Pitre 
Basse -Terre 
Saint-Pierre 
Fort-de-France 



Arr. 

. 23 

. 26 

. II 

. XI 

. XI 

. 2X 



Dep, 

2X 



XX 
IX 
XI 
13 



Fort-de-France ... 
Saint-Pierre 
Basse-Terre 
Pointe-k-Pitre ..« 

Santander 

Pau.llac 

JHavre ... 



Arr. 

. 29 

. 30 

• 30 

• 30 
. IS 
. i6 
. 19 



Dep 

30 
30 
30 

I 

15 
17 



Proceeding to Colon vi& Venezuelan Ports an^ Cura9ao, and returning 
on the 2xst from Colon. 
The following are the Far«S— 

Firft Seeotid Third 
Class. Class. Class. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. jC s. d. 



Martinique, St. 



14 o o — 



38 
38 

44 
40 



10 o 

10 o 

o o 

c o 



33 
33 
38 

35 



o 
o 

lO 

o 



00 37 00 
00 38 xo o 



) 

30 o o 



16 

x8 

20 
16 

18 



Teneriffe 
Guadaloupe, 
Thomas 

Saint Luda. Trinidad 

Demerara, Surinam, Cayenne... 

P( rto Rico 

Xxayu ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Santiago de Cuba, Kingst n ... I ^' 
South and Central American ) 

A CITS ... ... ... ..• («« ... J 

xxavana... ... ... ... ... ... 

Vera Cruz ••• ... 49 

Through tickets can be obtained to various parts of South America, 
Nrrth America, &c., particulars of which can be obtained either at the 
offices of the Company, 5, Rue HaMvy, Pahs, or of the fcllowing 
mgenta :— 

London.— Chamot and Capel. 

Liverpool.— M. C. Pcthcnler and Co.. 4. Rumfort Place. 
Plymouth.— Luscombe, Bellamy, and Co. 
Cardipf. — A. de Bccandd. 
.Cherbourg. — Ernest Liais. 
St. Nazairb.— a. Laurent, Qua! de la Marine. 
BK. II. c 



10 o 



44 00/ 33 00 



x6 
20 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 



Stbamsi 
Servici 



The Frer 
L.nc. 



Between 
Decks. 
£ *. d. 
5 10 o 



x8 
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Stbamship 
Services. 

The French 
Line. 



Havre. — Paulin Vial. Quai d'0rl6ms 

Bordeaux.— T. de Vial, All^e d'Orl6ms. 

Cadiz. — ^A. L. Sicre. 

Hamburg. — Frankfurter and liebermann. 

Amsterdam. — Ooleard Bruinier. 

Cayenne. — E. De Saint-Quentin. 

Colon (Aspinwall). — A. B. Leignadier. 

Dbmerara. — H. Ledoux. 

Fort-de-France and St. Pierre. — Passemarc} and Co. 

GuADALOUPE. — E. Brumant, A. Beauperthuy, and Co. 

Kingston (Jamaica).— A. Malabre and Co. 

Paramaribo (Surinam). — S. A. Heilbron ahd Co. 

Port-au-Prince. — ^Th. Lahens and Co. 

Puerto Cabello. — L. Adoue. 

Saint Lucia. — Du Boulay, Minvielle/alia Chastaiiet. 

St. Thomas. — Sosth^ne Luccheti. 

Santiago de Cuba. — Bueno and Co.. 

SavanIlla. — J. R. Vengoechea. 

Trinidad. — O Connor. 

Vera Cruz.— <Torre, Fischer, ahd Co. 



The Fleet of the 
following vessek : — 



Company engaged in this service comprises the 



Tms. 

Saint-Germain 3650 

Lafayette 3400 

Washineton^ 3400 

Olinde-Kodrigues 3000 

F. de Lesseps 3000 

Saint-Simon 3000 

Ville-de- Bordeaux 2600 

Ville-de-Bre^t . a6oo 
Ville-de-Saiht-Nazaire 2600 

Colombie 2800 

Ville de Marseilles 3000 

Caldera 2800 



If.'P. Tons, 

850 Guadaloupe 1600 

800 Martinique x6oo 

800 D&irade t^oo 

660 Caravelle^ 806 

500 San Domingue 800 

660 Guyane 900 

660 Venezuela 950 

660 Cadque 600 

660 Salvador 600 

660 CaraXbe 600 

500 Alice ^{oo 
350 



//'P. 
400 
400 
400 
250 
250 
250 
225 

I2S 
I2S 
125 

xoo 



Chapter Vf. —HINTS TO PASiSENGEk^. 

TiClcetS should be paid for before embarking, as passengers who do 
not take their tickets on shore beforehand, but wait till they go on 
board the ship,^ are usually charged xo per cent extra. Persons not 
proceeding after taking their passage forfeit half the passage money. 

Selection of Cabin.— With reference to the selection of a berth 
the first consideration should be given to earliness of appUcation. Very 
little choice is left to late comers. With some, the portion of the cabin 
in relation to the ade of the vessel on which the morning or eveninjg sun 
shines is held to be very important. A momins sun heats the cabin for 
the day, an evening sun warm^ it for the n^gnt. As, on the outward 
voyage to the West Iddies» a steamer has her bo# to the west, the left 
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hand side (port or larboard) is towards the south, and the right (starboard) Hlnts 
towards the north. Old voyagers, however, think more about the inclina- Passbng) 
tion of the vessel on account of the prevaikng winds, and, if possible, -— — 
they avoid the side which leans towards the sea, and which consequently The Cabi 
has its ports closed more frequently. An open port is of the greatest 
comfort in a voyage, providing as it does for fresh air and an agreeable 
temperature. It is within the tropics that free ventilation in the cabiii 
becomes a luxury, and as for the outward voyage north-east trade-winds 
prevail, it is the side of the ve^Ssel towards the south and west which dips, 
and is most liable to closed ports. It must also be remembered that, if the 
ports can be kept open — and this is the case in many voyages from the 
mildness of the weather, and ih almost all vessels having poop decks — 
the windward side is that vjrhich receives the most air, and is the coolest. 
The presence of a skylight in Ihe cabin b a great advantage. To some 
voyagers t'le position of a cabin in relation to the degree of motion in 
different parts of the vessel is worthy of attention. The nearer the stem 
the greater is the disturbance, Whil§ nearer. th^ waist, or middle of the 
ship, the movement is less felt. To some persons the noise of the screw 
makes the cabins near the after part of tjhe vessel objectionable. On the 
other hand, the cabins in |he waist of the vessel approach the engine- 
room and the steward's pantry £U&d bar. The cabins near the stem have 
the advantage of being less crowded with berths. Any one travelling 
alone and being desirous of haviflg a cabin to himself, generally finds 
that his chances increase the hearer he approaches the screw. In most of 
the vessels with flukh deck^ there are two or three deck cabins, which can 
be secured oh payment of a slight addition to the fare. These are con- 
sidered by some to offer great advantages, chiefly on account of the 
thorough ventilation. . Ih rough and cold weather, however, the advan- 
tages are not always apparent, especially in the case of the cabin 
exposed to the weather side. A "wrinkle" pot to be despised is the Ventilatio 
manufacture o( a ventilator by means of a q^linder of cardboard or tin, 
made to fit the cabin window, with one side cut nearly out. This open 
side can thus be placed to face the wind, whether ahead or astern, and 
thus conduct a stream of air through the port when the cabin would 
oft^rt otherwise be vathout a bireath of air. r 

SeleCtiOli of Bertb.— After the. cabin .has been selected, the Berths; 
berth has to be Considered. There are in almost every case two berths 
iii a c^bid, sometimes tiiere are three. Two of these are arranged shelf- 
fashion, one a^ve the other. When there is a third berth it is generally 
a sofja fixed under the port against the side of the ship. The question is 
whether a top berth is preferable to an under one. There is some diffi- 
culty in climbing into the upper berth, and for ladies, invalids, and' 
fersjns likely to suffer from sea-sickness, the under berth is preferable, 
t should be remembered, in taking a passage, that the number of the 
ticket refers to the number of the berth, n ..t to the cabin. _ Passengers 
wishing to be companions should be careful to see that their berths are 
in the same cabin. 

As a matter of course, when the voyager, must sail on a fixed date; 
it will be difficult for him to obtain the particular berth he woUld above 
all thingp prefer. Certain portions are in general favour, and are eagerly 
sought for. EaHy application, has already been recommended, and, at 
the time of applying, the desired number should be at oiice secured, if 
poi&bU; 
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I NTS TO Sen son for LieaTingT- — ^Wlth many travellers to and from the 
•iSKNGEKS West Indies, the proper season for a voyage is an open question. They 
—' are net bound to a day or a month, and they naturally wish to make a 
•easons* wise choice. It would be difficult to do more than supply information 
which may help to a decisicn. The West Indies being entirely within 
the tropic cf Cancer, i>. north cf the equator, the seasons follow the 
order of the seasons in England, except that the difference between 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter is not so marked. There is, m 
fact, 'no regular " fall of the leaf." as with us at home, and the growth 
of vegetation seems alwavs in full vigour. A West Indian winter is n t 
a time of snows ^and ,cold winds, but of bright, sunny weather, with deh- 
ctous, warm, but refreshing breezes. The climate of a West Indian 
winter may perhaps be deJBcribed as the most delightful in the world. 
The traveller vrfio leaves England in November soon leaves behind him 
the dank fogs, and the east winds soon lose their chill, for although the 
prevailing wind is from the north-east — the N.E. trade-wind — the air has 
a balminess and a warmth which a sceptical Briton would hardly credit 
it with. The ** hurricane season " in the West Indies comprises the 
months of August, September, and October, at which time also the heavy 
tropical raiss of.the *' wet season " occur. For this reason these months 
should be avoided by -the traveller who visits the Islands for pleasure ; 
to such an oae, especially if in search of health, the end of October is 
about the best time to leave England. The islands will be reached just as 
the tropical heat has subsided, and in two or three months' time the 
islands wiU be putting on their brightest and freshest appearance. 



Chapter V,-~THE OUTFIT, 

tr floating ^tThat the steamer supplies. — Before making provision for 
home. the outfit, it is as well to know what the vessel itself suppUes, and what 
the ticket ensures for the passenger. The ship is in fact an hotel, pr^^- 
vidlng lodging, food, and services to those who inhabit it The Lcket 
entitles its holder to all the accommodation of bed and beard, excepting 
only wines, spirits, beer, and mineral waters. If a passenger requires 
other liquids than water, tea,^ and coffee, he must buy them at the tariff 
{M-Ice as published on the wine card. With this exception all require- 
ments of living are met. The bedding comprises every article necessary 
for comfort — ^blankets, sheets, counterpanes, as well as bed and pillow ; 
the washstand is furnished with towels, soap, water-glass, tumbler, 
mirror, basins, and all requisites ; for the bath there are rough towels ; 
nets in frames are placed above each berth for small articles; and each 
cabin has its water-cistern and lamp. The table is amply supplied with 
various provisions, and is well furnished with linen, cutlery, crockery, 
and glass. The steward and stewardess are at the service of the pas- 
sengers. The bar is well stocked with drinkables, tobacco, and cigars, 
and each ship carries ice. The ship's surgeon has a dispensary under his 
charge. A library is one of the instituticns of each vessel, which also 
carries a piano and chess-loards.^ It may, therefore, be said that for the 
voyage the ship provides everything which may be odled necessary. The 
passenger has not to trouble himself with commissariat arrangements. 
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And ^et it is well t3 remember that it i^ impossible for the most careful Thk 
and liberal sea-caterers to meet all jviants, that every individOal has his Outfit. 
own espedal needs, that some supplies must alwajrs be left to personal — - 
knowledge and provision, a&d that when once the ship has started nothing 
can be obtained which is not in' it. Each ship carries a Klatrg€Otkf to 
wSose services all passengers are entitled without charge. 

Personal ReqnlremexitS fortheVoyafire.— Most voyagers Persona! 
think it well to take on board with them an easy chair, a railway rug. a wants, 
bath sponge, a field glass, and two or three books. The Royal Mail 
Company's ships are in good repute for cleanliness and ventilation, but a 
few bottles 6i eau-de-coiognevrA aromatic vinegar are not to be despised, 
even by those who are not over delicate. Some ladies have been known 
t> take their favourite tea with them, and no smoker wovld forget to lock 
to his pouch and his case. The rule of most companies' is to albw no 
wine on board but what is supplied by the ship. 

It is of little use for a passenger by steam vessel {o cumber himself 
with fishing tackle. The screw disturbs the water at tiie stem, aiYd the 
speed is too great for hook and line. While the ship is at anchor at thfe 
port of call the traveller is generally ashore sight-seeing. The use of 
fire-arms on the voyage is not desirable, and it is poor sport to kill and 
not bag. For shipboard guns and powder are in the way, and had better 
be in the armoury and magazine. 

The WardlH»be. — ^wlth respect to the wardrobe for the ship, it is Duration ■ 
well to remember that the voyage is likely to last fourteen days to Bar- voyage 
bados, fifteen to St. Thomas, nineteen to Jamaica, and fwenty-two 
to Colon. Of course there is no laundry on board. This will suggest 
to eac^ traveller how much linen should be packed for the cabin, ft is 
also worth notice that the voyage will be passed in warm weather and 
in the tropics. This vnll suggest a fair provision for light clothing. At 
the same time the voyage is pret^ sure, either at its beginning or its end. 
to include some days when an Ulster is very acceptable to men, and 
wraps are necessary to ladies. 

Tbere is no rule regarding evening dress at difmer. To many travellers Cloth in| 
this will give much satisfaction. It is, however, ^he custom to give decent 
attention to the toilette, and it is quite as well for gentlemen to have at 
hand a black frock coat. Ladies alwiays have a ccstume of ceremony at 
command. For the morning bath and early de^ exercise, a dressing- 
gown and stout ^Uppers capable of enduring wet are serviceable. A pair 
of indiarubber oVer,<alls — feet and leggings in one — should be taken, and 
a pair of flannel pajammas. or loose drawers, with a loose-fitting jacket. 
Will be found comfortable for sleeping in. 

BeddinfT- — It has already been indicated that, for the purposes cf 
the voyage, the traveller needs no supply of bed-linen, the ship provision 
being ample. The same may be said of bath requisites ; but an ardent 
lover of the tub may, if he please, take with him his favourite rough 
towels. 

PacklniT Oases and Trunks.— No little attention should be 
paid to the arrangements for luggage. Packing is an art, which begins 
with the size of the packing case and ends with careful stowaj^e. It is 
with a view to assist a sensible and comfortable arrangement that this 
Pocket Book is furnished with Luggage List, in which entries may be 
made not only of the number and lund of packages, but also of their 
contents. Using this list would save a world of trouble and «satx«!c|« 
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Thb Anicngst the many i»C3atioas of a sea j ourn e y , diat of confiisioa in the 
Outfit, lugga^ airangcments is not the kast. It cAen happens that the box 

ni».st wanted in the cabin is hidden away in the hoki, or, which is wofse, 

Luggage, is t jo large t> take its prc-per place beneath the berth. Sometimes in 
the cases marked ** Hold ** are the very things whidi are required for 
use on the voyage, and to get at them is an hcnr's faLbonr for the watch. 
Careful fastening of r.^>e, naiL screw, and lode have to be undone, and 
the cases left penloody insecure. At the same time the '* Cab^ " trunks 
are encumbered with artides whidi might have been stared below. It is 
n )t unfir>equently puifiil to hear the complaints c€ ladies over their ill- 
luck in finding the wrong thing in the wrong place— the very dress made 
on purpose tor the vojrage anywhere but where it shouid be, and a 
magnificent tea-mm. destined to shine at the social table, but mere 
cai^o en board, occupying the space in the cabin due to the sea-g:>ing 
hat. As a rule there is space en>ugh under the lower berths for everyr 
tSing needed on the voyage, and the traveller's first care should be to 
see that his trunks in'.eoded f^tr the cabiif are of the proper size to 
fit this space. It is most inconvenient to have ugly, angular, sharp- 
edged boxes in'rudiug upon the floor on which standing is sometimes 
a feat of diflBculty. The most c:mvenient size for cabin trunks i^ 
S.ze of about la inches in height. i8 indies in breadth, and 3 feet in length, 
trunks. Hav.ng secured trunks of the right size for the cabin, care should be 
taken to select for them only those things which wJl be required on the 
vojrage. These packages should then be marked " For the Cabin" in 
some conspicuous way. If there is reason to suppose that other artides 
which the cabin trunks will not hc4d wiH be needed during any stage of 
the voyage, they should be placed in a box marked " Wanted for ^he 
voyage." If this is done that particular box will, with o^her$ similarly 
marked, be placed in some part of the ship which can be easily reached. 
Large packages which need n?t be opened may be marked " For the 
Hold." The name and destination of the pas^eng^ should be c^nspic- 
u >usly placed on each parcel of his luggage. The use of the LMgesLg^ 
List may very well be referred to agaji. It will be found handy for a 
sc re of purposes. In travelLng by rail, on emb&kation, on bDaid, and 
in landing, it will be a great assistance. At any time, with its help, it 
may be easily found whether all the juggage is present, and the list of 
contents will fix the place of every article in possession. 

It w.uld be out of place to recommend any particular form of padcage. 
For the sea journey, boxes in the hold should be t.nned and s jldered. 
Should a voyager intend to travel much in the colonies, he would do 
well ti rememl^r that the ** passenger carts " of the colonies are n..t well 
able to carry large packages, and that, for waggon travdling, boxes of 
any size should be strv^ng and well made to resist weather. As a rule, 
and f .r any travell.ng. whether by land or sea, huge, lumbering boxes 
should be avoided. In the advertisement pages a list of trunks, cases, 
and bags will b*^ f :)und. 

Povirder, Mercbandise, Abc— Passengers must be careful not 
to place m their luggage articles cf a dangerv.us nature. If they do so 
they incur a penalty of ;^ioo, and are liable to a criminal pr ^secuti n in 
case of fatal results. Powder should be given in charge to the captain 
to be placed in the ship's magazine. Merchandize cannot be carried 
under the nime of luggage, and all such articles found on board are 
charged double rates of freight. All specie, bullion, or oJier treasure 
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carried by passengers above the value of £50 must be shipped as treasure. The 
and charged for at the established rate of n-^ght. ^ ^ OuTPit 

Baggage for shipment should be addressed to the care of the shipping — ^ 
agents, and should be on board at least the day previous to the vessel's 
departure, nothing but light bag^^age, such as carpet bags, hat-boxes, 
&c., being left till the day of sailing. 

The regulations of the various Companies as to embarking and taking 
luggage on board should be carefully studied, as much inconvenience 
may arise from the neglect of the rules in this respect. 

It is very convenient to have on board several slraps for rugs, coats, Incident 
wraps and chairs, also a stout canTaJI bafiT for used linen. Many wants. 
people have their favourite medicines of which they have had some 
experience. On shore they can get them from the nearest druggist. At 
sea, if they have f oreotten to lay in a stock, they cannot p^et them, as the 
doctor's medicine chest is limited to strictly professional remedies. 
And vet. it may be exactly at the time of a voyage of some weeks that 
the old friend is most needed. A note in the List of Requisites should 
certainly have medicines for its subject. The same may be said of saLne 
powders for drinks, at once useful and refreshing in the tropics. Those 
whom duty or taste obliges to do much writing on board will do wisely 
to supply themselves with a handjr case cleverly furnished with all 
necessaries, and capable of nice packing and neat service. 

Most voyagers ask thetnselves whether they should not prepare for Sea-sickn 
■ea-Sickness by an ample supply of remedies. Experienced sailors, 
with the hardness of heart which they like to assume, express the decided 
opinion that the best preparation for sea-sickness is a barin of ample 
proportions. Of course the steward or stewai5dess will be looked to for 
assistance in this respect. But there is no reason why they should be 
advised to accept fate without a struggle. The malady is so distressing 
that the mere hope of relief is not to be despised, and it is sometimes the 
case that the possession of a specific cheers if it does not cure. Some 
remedies have a reputation, but for purposes of selection our advertising 
lists must be consulted. Probably a most important preparation for a 
sea voyage is especial attention to health and diet a week or so before the 
start.^ In some cases sea-sickness is in itself beneficial, although it is 
invariably disagreeable. When the attack is serious, probably the best 
plan is to lie down on the back in the most comfortable and secluded 
place available — the berth — and wait with as much patience as possible 
for a gradual adaptation of body to cond^dcns, using as far as the 
enfeebled wA\ may permit any remedies that may be available. Some 
travellers find that champagne is a most comforting drink for sea- 
sickness. Sea-sickness is always aggravated by publiaty, and although 
the deck gives the advantage of fresh air, it has the disadvantage of 
being the resort of an unfeeling crowd, animated by that conceit which 
is inseparable from the p^ ssession of " sea-legs." 

Outfit for Travel— The foregoing paragraphs have had especial 
reference to preparation for the voyage. It is desirable that some hints 
should be given With regard to an outfit for the travelling visitor. ^ And 
first as to the wardrobe. There is little or no railway travelling in the 
West Indies, and the passenger carts are not snug and sheltering, while 
the post carts are without C'^vering. In the interior of Guiana, boats and 
canoes will have to be chiefly employed. Hence the necessity for ulsters 
and rugs for long journeys m which there WAl be much early morning. 
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The late evening, and night travelling, especially in the winter season, and 

Outfit. still more especially when the road crosses the mountain ranges or passes 
— — • over the elevated terraces and unsheltered plains of the inner country, 

•'or travel- In the rainy season and at the customary times for thunder-storms, 
ling. waterproof coats, and wraps, and stout boots are things the traveller 

should not be without. In long journeys of several days there is the 
possibility of having to camp out. on account of accident to boa^, 
carriage, or cattle, bad roads, or full rivers. In such a case a sound 
waterproof rug is invaluable. For waggon travelling, as space is not 
precious, the luxury of the hammock, toe air bed, and the tent may be 
added to a comfortable wardrobe. But in travelling by passenger cart, 
it must be remembered that luggage must be economic^ and well stored. 
As a rule it is better to have two small trunks than one large one. The 
small packages can be more easily placed about the carriage. Stout 
leather trunks are the best cases, little regard being psud to finery, and as 
the exposure and friction are great each trunk should have its leather 
wrap and its powerful straps. With respect to economy of space, it is as 
well to note that there are few of the West Indian islands where the 
traveller can get far beyond reach of underclothing and other articles 
of wear. The traveller within the colonies is not bound to carry with 
him everything he may want from starting-point to journey's end. He 
is not crossing the Sahara or tracing the course of the Lualaba. It may 
be useful to say that a hat and hat box are unnecessary encumbrances, 
oughing It. A comfortable wideawake or a solar hat would be much more to the 
purpose. A sound sponge does not take up much room, and is a great 
comfort on a hot day at a roadside house of accommodation where 
tubs are shallow and water is scarce. Stout gloves are desirable for cart 
riding. 

In fine weather, the waggon, boat or canoe is by no means without its 
enjoyments. There is ample time for observation, sketches in pencil and 
water colours, scenery hunting, note-taking in natural history, and sport. 
The frequent halts and the nightly bivouac are much beyond jnc-nics. 
For this method of travelling elaborate preparation may be made accord- 
ing to taste and means. An Indian canteen or luncheon basket is an 
admirable case for the crockery and cutlery of the interior. A stew-pot 
with three legs, a frying-pan, and a kettle, are enough for the kitchen : 
they should not be too small The traveller has to eive especial attention 
to a good and well selected food supply, and, as the road^de water is 
often* questionable, it is as well to have a handy filter. 

Travelling into the interior — of Guiana say, — is a serious business, and 
needs a heavy ecjuipment inarms, ammunition, saddlery, cl thes, camping 
furniture, medicines, field-glasses, and merchsindise for barter. In almost 
every case the adventurer who meditates a trip into the interior, has his 
own fancies and decided preferences. The only assistance the Pocket 
Book can give him is to refer him to the catalogues of well-found outfitting 
firms. 

Outfit for ResidenCO. — But a few general hints can be given to 
the^ voyager who is going to any of the islands or to Guiana or Belize for 
residence. He very naturally would like to be adinsed with minuteness 
as to the articles of furniture he should take with him — to the town, if he 
is to be a townsman, or to the plantation if he is to be a planter. But it 
is impossible to particularise. Each outgoing colonist would need a 
special list of recommendations for himself. But two or three general 
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observations can alone be made to purpose. All articles of European 
manufacture, furniture, clothes, agricultural implements, guns, saddles, 
bedding, mus^ical instruments, crockery, cutleiy, and food, being new 
and onered for sale in the denial stores, are necessarily dearer than 
they are in Europe. The seller has to add to the cost price all the 
charges of importation— agency, freight, insurance, and customs' dues 
— before he charges his profit and nxes his retail demand. The up- 
country seller has also to add land carriage and interest for delays. 
Hence an unavoidable difference in home and colonial prices. But it has 
also to be remembered that the outgoing colonist who takes with him 
home-bought furniture and other articles, has in all probability to pay 
freight, landing charges, customs' duty, and land carriage. He must nc t 
suppose that his goods, when he has placed them in his new home, coFt 
him only what he gave for them at a British warehouse. Then, also, there 
is the risk of loss, breakage, and damage, which he is at personally. It 
is difficult to strike the balance of advantage and disadvantage between 
the two cases. It may perhaps be said that, were the colonist sure that 
his goods would arrive at their final destination in fair order, purchases 
in England would be decidedly • advantageous. In the matter of the 
wardrobe, it is obvious enough that, as personal luggage is neither charged 
with freight nor customs' dues, a respectable stock may be taken out 
with advantage. In colonies, as well as in old countries, there are fre- 
quent auction sales of second-hand furniture as well as stores where such 
articles can be obtained. But while "bargains" can in this way be 
picked up, it sometimes happens that prices are pushed ui> by local in- 
fluences. It may be as well to remark that some articles ot' furniture are 
made In the colonies, as also boots and shoes, saddlery, harness, and tin- 
ware. It is not, however, pretended that cheapness is characteristic of 
these things. Excellent carts, suitable to the roads, are made in the 
olonies at moderate rates. 

In buying articles of clothing and bedding, it should be borne in mind 
that warm weather is of much longer duration than in England. And 
yet it would not do to supirase that there is no actually cold weather. 
The winter winds often have a touch of northerly sharpness in them, and 
ynth a cloudless sky the radiation of heat is rapid, and the sensation of 
cold consequently greater than might be expected from the height of the 
thermometer. Similarly, it should be remembered that dry weather is 
much -more persistent ttuan wet, but that the regular rains are heavy when 
they come, and that the thunderstorms are severe. It is just as well to 
add another hint to the effect that, in buying for wear and use in a 
distant country, esrpenditure should be devoted to soundness and genuine- 
ness. It is peculiarly wasteful to purchase shoddy an^ shams for long 
jou*'neys and foreign consumption. 

The advertisement pages of the Pocket Book will afford information 
interesting to the traveller, whether for business, health, or sport. After 
all, however, the best plan for the traveller to adopt in preparing his 
outfit is to consult a long-established and experienced firm, hav.ng a 
varied stock of knowledge as well as goods. 
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Chapter V\,— MONEY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Insurances. — ^The prudent traveller before starting on any journey 
will look to his insurances. If he holds a life policy, he will see m 
what way its conditions are affected by change of residence or by a 
voyage. He will consider, also, whether he had better not take out a 
travelling apd accidents' policy. Different Insurance Companies offer 
various special arrangements for travellers in different parts of the world. 
The insurance of luggage' for the v;oyage is not costly and involves no 
great trouble. 

The Transfer of Money to the West Indies is rendered easy by 
the^ facilities offered by the Colonial and British Guiana Banks having 
their agencies in England, and by the system of circular notes adopted 
by Messrs. S. W. Silver & Co., of Comhill. 

The Colonial Bank has its London office at 13, Bishox>sgate St. 
WithiU, ai^d its colonial branches are to be found in most of the islands. 

The London Agents of the British Gniana Bank are Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, & Smith. 

Drafts OB the colonial branches can always be obtained at the head 
office, on terms which can be ascertained from the manager. 

S. W. Silver ^ Go's Circular Notes offer peculiar advan- 
tages to travellers who may wish to have credits for large or small amounts 
along a fixed or a varying route. 

Attenjtibn is again directed to the advertising section for detailed infor- 
mation on these points. 

Expenses of the Jonmey. — The voyager will, however, have 
his purse for ready money, as well as his drafts, circular notes, or letters 
of credit ; and he will often ask himself how much he will want for 
expenditure on board, or at places of call. The full answer to thi^ 
question must include the railway journey to the place of embarkation, 
and hotel bill at the port, as well as after putlay. It is only possible for 
the Pocket Book to offer general suggestions. At the outset it may be 
said that the Royal Mail ticket includes the railway fare from the 
Waterloo Station of the South Western line to Southampton. It is not 
unusual for travellers to arrive at Southampton the day before thfe 
steamer starts. When this is done the hotel expenses have to be reckoned. 
As the steamer lies at her berth in the docks there is no charge for boating 
hire. Passengers who join the ships of other lines at Dartmouth or 
elsewhere, generally pay their own railway fare. 

The only ordinary expenses of a voyage are on account of beer, wine, 
and other extra drinks, the cost of visits to places of call, and the 
cu tomary fees to stewards. Any one who knows his habits may 
eas.ly estimate his daily "expenditure. It is much more difficult to reckon 
the probable cost of visits, because each place of call offers^ its own 
jtemi^t^ons to the traveller, who is anxious to see all the sights and 
acquire souvenirs and the bargains for which each place is famous. 
Those who land at any of the islands will h^e to consider boat hire and 
hotel expenses as well as purchases. As a matter of course it is quite at 
the option of any one to stay on board, deny himself the pleasure of a 
visit, and spare himself the expense. The fees to steward and boots, or 
to stewardess, are matters of pergonal pleasure. There is no charge, but 
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custom has Its force, which few resist. At the outade — say twenty 
shiU^ngs — it is no heavy tax. 

Occasionally the trayelier finds himself involved in expenses which he 
had not expected. This happens when he has in his luggage articles 
which bear customs' duty at any of the colonies, or merchandise which 
he has not reckoned as such. I|t is ne^ssary, therefore, to consult 
the list of customs' duties given further on in the Appendix. 

Currency* — ^The currency of |he West Indian Islands varies with 
their nationality. That of the British Islands is identical with English 
currency. ^ Coins of all sorts are passed from hand to hand, and in some 
cases foreign coins are made legal tender. Local Bank notes are in 
common use, subject, in some dases, to discount. Particulars will be 
found under the head of the various colonies and islands as they are 
described in turn. 

Thie Casb Book.— Attention is directed to the Traveller's Cash 
Book, which is a distinct and very useful secton of the Pocket Book. 
It should be kept with regularity. If entries of all monetary transac- 
tions are duly made, it will save much trouble, and enable the voyager 
ito regulate his expenditure. By noting down the^ cost of articles purchased 
at pmces of call, a provision will be made for interesting reminiscences. 

setter ''Declare."— It is not unfi-equently the case that pas- 
sengers having ftuniture, guns, pr pistols, overlook the duty ; a^id the 
same may be said of some easily portable articles. In all cases in whiqh 
dutiable articles are in possession, the best plan is to "declare '* at the 
first opportunity, and be ready with an invoice or statement of value, 
as the fine for attempting to evkde payment b heavy. 
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Chapter Yll.—THE VOYAGE OUT. 

Considerations of personal convenience will of course decide by 
what line the voyager will take his passage, and from what port he will 
embark, and the various stents will ^upply all information as ^i th,e 
best way of despatching luggage and getting on board. A selection cf 
the best hotels at which to put up may be made from the h?t in the 
advertising^ section. We have not space to enumerate the various railway 
n utes to me ports of embarkation. Are they not written m the Book of 
Time Tables published by Bradshaw ? Neither are we able to indicate 
the various points of interest which may engage the attention nf the 
traveller dunng the railway journey, or in the interval of waiting before 
going on board. 

1 hose embarking in Londcn will find plenty to attract their attenticn 
at the D >cks, and on the voyage down the river. w»th' its multitude cf 
hist rical associations and objects of interest. The run past the Nore 
and the Downs through the Straits of Dover aqd down the Channel 
with the fclngUsh or French coasts in view during most of the time if the 
weather is fine, with perhaps a call at Dartmouth, will occupy 36 hours. 

Leaving Southampton, Dartmouth, cr Hf vre as the case may le, the 
steamer i"uns down the English Channel with a south-west course, 
heading towards the north-west angle of France, sighting the Eddy- 
Stone LiS^thouse en the way.. 
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Thb The Eddystone Lighthouse is 14 miles S.S.W. of Plymouth. It 

Voyage was built by Smeatjn in 1756-59. The lower part of the column 

Out. is solid masonry, the material being granite and Portland stone. 

— The upper part CDmprises store-rooms, kitchen, bedrooms, and lantern. 

The On the cornice of the upper room is engraved, " Except the Lord build 

i^ddystone. the house they labour m vain that build it.'* Over the lantern, which is 
24 feet high to the ball, is " Laus Oeo." The structure is 99 feet high. 
Fresh interest is imparted to this historical structure by the discovery that 
the sea is eating away the rock on which it stands, and the determination 
of the Trinity Board to build a new lighthouse, the foundation.6tone of 
which was laid by the Prince of Wales m August, 1879. 

The last English headland seen is probably the Lizard, the most 
s:)utherly point of the mainland. The Scilly Islands are eenerally left 
too far away to the northward to distinguish either the uind itself or 
the two powerful lights on the islands. ITie coast of France (Brittany) 
may be seen, the seaport of Brest being the nearest town of any impor- 
tance. Passing Ushanc, the course is well out along the^ chord of the 
famous Bay of Biscay. At some periods of the year this part of the 
v ^yage is stormy. The Bay of Biscay has its reputation for_ tumbling 
seas, which, however, it does not always maintain. And land is scarcely 
made until Spain (Galicia) comes into view at Cape Ortegal. The French 
steamers, however, leaving Saint Nasaire on the 2xst of the month, 

he Spanish call at Santander ; and those leaving Havre on the 21st do the same, 
coast. having previously called at PattUlaC (Bordeaux). Corunna is by and 
by passed, and Sir John Moore is sure to be remembered. Cape Finis- 
terf e rounded, the course may. be favourable to a view of the Galician and 
Portuguese seaboard. At all events the voyager, looking towards the 
east, may know that he is passing in succession Vigo, Oporto, Coimbra, 
Pombal, Vimeira, Torres Vedras, Mafia, Cintra, the mouth of the Ts^jus, 
with Lisbon on its northern lip, and Cape St. Vincent. Some of these 
names will suggest reminiscences of Wellington and the Peninsular War. 
Cape St. Vincent passed, Europe is left behind, the latitude of the straits 
of Gibraltar is quickly reached, and the Moorish coast of Africa is neared, 
although it may not be sighted, as the course is pretty far to the westward, 
in order to run between Madeira and the Azores or Western Islands, 
the latter Ijang away to our right. 
Fro-n The vessel from Glas^O^PV, after running dowtf thte Clyde, and past 

Glasgow, the picturesque Isle of Afran, turns to the West between the Mull of 
Cantire and Fair. Head, and skirts the Northern aftd Western coasts of 
Ireland, and does not get into the track of the other vessels till some 
distance to the West of Portugal. The last point of Ireland sighted is 
probably the Blasquet Islands, with their powerful light, the most 
Fr im westerly point of Ireland. The Iiiverpool steamers run down the St. 

Liverpool. George's Channel in a S.S.W. course, and bid adieu to England as the 
light of St. Agnes or the Bishop Rock, in the Scilly Islands, fades from 
view. ' 

For those whom buaness or pleasure may bring frequently across the 
waters of the deep Atlantic, as well as to the occasional traveller to whom 
it is an unaccustomed treat, the voyage to the West Indies is full of ever 
changing incidents. The novice, who has difficulty in finding his sea- 
l*'gs. generally manages to secure a steady gait before the latitude of the 
Western Islands is reached, and the dSie not^e of sea-sickness must be a 
demon indeed if it do n:t permit the most susceptible of passengers to 
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recover themselves sufficiently to appear on deck in dme to see the first 1'hb 
traces cf the gulf-weed, which are generally met with socn after passing Voyage 
between the Azores and Madeira. It is not the good fortune ox every Out. 
Voyager to the West Indies to get a view of the Western Islands, or of — — 
Madeu^a : they may be passed dunng the ni^^ht, or a veil of clouds and 
mists, thicker even than the darkness, ma^r hide them from sight, in which 
case even the mighty peak of Tenenffe, visible in fine weather for 150 miles, 
wiU be obscured. Some cf the French vessels, as pointed out elsewhere, 
call at the Canary Islands, in which case they have also the advantage of 
a pretty close inspection cf Madeira, en passant. 

But in the every day qompapions of the vessel, as she forces her way Natural 
through the waves, there is always something of interest. A school of history 
porpoises or dolphins mav i>e seeo on most days careering madly notes, 
alwng the surface, now darting ahead of the steamer and playing round her 
bows as if to pilot her on her way, now dropping astern as if to show the 
ease with which they can overt^e the swiftest steamer that ever tres- 
passed on their domain. FLghts of ffulls of various species wiU 
accompany the vessel, flying apparently without effort, with here and there 
an albatross, and, as we get into warmer dimes, stately tropiC 
birds : njw and then perhaps a virhale will come up and blow : 
flying^Sli iooumerable will, in the warm waters of the tropics, be 
disturbed by the approaching vessel, which they mistake perhaps for their 
familiar enemies, the aforesaid dolphin and pori>oise : much interest will 
be excited by the flight of these remarkable fish as they dart out of the 
water and skim above the surface, changing their course at will, some- 
times lising high into the air, sometimes dropping back towards the water 
to renew their night as quick^ without disai)pearii^ firom sight 

Occasionally at night the sea beo^mes illumined m ith the phosphor- 
escent light emitted bv tiny animalcuhe, and by species of medusae, 
and the track of the vessel can be seen trailing out behind like a silver 
streak over the dark sea. 

The regulations of most steamers as to the use of firearms will pre- Shooting, 
vent the temptation to ShoOt specimens of the sea-birds from being 
often indulged in : but there is no law against fishing, except the law 
of impossibiLties ; and though there is Lttle chance of successful 
anfflinflf from on board a steamer, there is no reason why the attempt Fibbing, 
should not be made, if opportunity offer, when from any cause the engines 
happen to be stopped : a bonito or an albicore, or at all events a shark may 
reward the patient angler, and if fish cannot be baited, sea-birds may be 
captured bv a species of angling wahout bait. 

A reel of stout sewing cctti^n is sufficient for the purpose, a chip of 
wood being tied to the end cf the thread, so as to drag in the water and 
keep the Lne extended. The sportsman jerks it just as a bird swoops 
across the wake, the scarcely visible Lne gets entangled >^ith its wing, 
and the capture is effected, the creature resigning itself helplessly to its 
fate. When placed on the deck, from which it cannot hse to obtain sccpe 
for the play of its wings, it immediately becomes sea-sick. The albatross 
is not easily taken except in a calm, and practically there can be no calm 
when a steamer is under way. 

When we get among the patches of cr<Qf-iPVeed. angling for inanimate 
objects wiU be largely indulged in. Hooks, weignted nets, devices and 
snares of all shapes and kinds w.lTbe empl yed for the purpose of bringing 
up a specimen cf the tangled mass of weed which surrounds us on evct^ 
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The side. There is Uttle.hope of obtsuning a satisfactory specimen while the 
VoYAGB vessel is steaming at the rate of thirteen or fourteen knots an hour : but 

Out. the smallest pi^ce of the ocean plant is worthy of examination Rootless, 

— incapable of attachment to rock or stone, whirled round and round in a great 
Gillf-weed. eddy of the ocean, in a thick doating mass, this so-called " gulf- weed " 
^ows from every point, maintaining its life through its leaves, resembling 
in this respect the fresh water weed, a native of America, which, intro- 
duced into English waters, has been christened from its irrepressible habit 
BaHngtonia damttahilis. The gulf-weed is unlike any sea-weed of our 
shores, and is more like a sprig of yellow-leaved willow, with single 
leaves growing straight out on the end of a short stalk, which eoes on 
throwing out new shoots zig-iag fashion, with a little round bbrry in 
the angles, formed by each leaf and each fresh shoot. These berries 
induced tl^ early Portuguese navigators to call the plant Sargagao (from 
sar^ay a grape), and the word has ^ot corruiited to Sargasso-^the name by 
which the plant itself and the sea in which it is found are known. The 
Weed affords protection to a vast variety^ and quantit]^ of minute fishes, 
Crustacea, mollusca, and animalculae, which, in a sailiiig vessel, can be 
carefully examined, but which are Washed off by ihe force of water as 
the weed is hauled up on board a steamer. 

, And then there is the ever-present resource of companionship with 
rellovir-passenffers, and the quiet delight^o those of a literary 
turn — of unlimited reading. . The ship's library wilt alw^s afford a 
supply of mental food suited to all tastes, should the traveller omit to take 
his own special favourites with him : while the Pocket Book Log and 
Chart may very well ask for thirty minutes' attention. Ladies are 
fortunate in the ever ready resources of the needle and crochet hook. 
- Deck-walking is a duty for health's sake. The opportunities for 
exercise in a steamer are not by any means as many as they are on board 
a sailing ship. The screw needs no help, and the ropes are seldom 
handled. The promeiiade is the only resort, and half, a dozen miles 
a day, " One, two, three, and overboard " (turn round) should be the 
rigid rule. 
Meals on It is on board ship that Eatlxifir becomes a serious occupati.^ii. It is 

board. a business. Hence the frequency and the length of the meals. To begin 
with. At 6 o'clock, just as the holystone, the swabs, and the sailors' 
feet thundering on the di^k make sleep impossible, the steward taps at 
the cabin-door and bring in coffee ani biscuit. Now it cann it be said 
that coffee on the sea, in any ship of any line, is delicious ; but it is better 
than nothing, and wiles the time at a stage of the day when a steamer is 
very uncomfortable. Between 6 and 7 a.m. the decks are wet arid the 
saloon is being swept and scrubbed. The passenger who leaves his 
cabin at that tune is in the way. He cannot even take refuge in the 
boats. His best place is in his berth, unless he is fortunate to secure 
his turn in the bath. Coffee, then, is a capital makeshift at that early 
hour, and is acceptable in that sense. From 7 to 8 the bath and the 
toilette naturally demand attention At 8 there is n ithing like a fresh 
walk on the sufficiently dried deck, as a preparation for breakfast, 
which strikes its bell promptljr at 9. This is a meal of responsibility; 
It has its order of cups and dishes. The tabje is crowded with edibles, 
and there is sufficient variety for the exerdse of Judgment and taste. 
There is no cause for hurry ; city trains are not ipumng and screamirig ; 
there are lio office desks aiid chairs in waiting — lio letters to aristtrer, bo 
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bins to pay or put off, no engagements with punctual men, no chances to Thb . 
miss or seize — nothing but the lazy lounge on deck. So breakfast, starting Voyag^ 
at 9, may prolong itself to 9.90 or 9.45 without let or hindrance. At Out. 
X^.30 luncheon is announced. Cold meats, potted fish, refreshing salads, —— 

and cheese, bitter beer and claret, present themselves as absolute and 
stem necessaries at the midday moment of heat and languor. Half an 
hour is but a small sacrifice to tiffin. But the supreme shipboard duty 
is dinner at 6 p.m. It is a^ business, a ceremony, an obligation, and a Dinner-time 

Pleasure combined. AU things lead up to it ; time is redconed by its 
our ; it is expected ; it is desired, and it demands preparation, The 
most careless think it necessary to make some little change in their 
costume, aiid to spend at least fiVb minutes at their cabin mirrors. The 
captain presides all glorious in gold lace ; ^ the table-furniture and 
g^amiture are in severe form ; the waiters are in sea livery ; the dished 
enter in procession ; the guests, issuing from their cabin doors, seat 
themselves with an air of seriousness ; and then, with soup, the work 
begiiis, which prolongs itself, through fish, entrity joint, sweets, cheese, 
and dessert, tmtil 7 p.m. or later. Important as the shipboard dinner is; 
it is not necessarily overwhelming. Cheerfulness is permitted, and, as 
the time g^oes by, conversation springs its lively rattle. Much depends 
on the neighbour. The rule of the table is that the seat first occupied 
is a property which no one can invade. Hence the importance, of a 
judicious choice Passengers who like each other should arrange to be 
companions at the table. The chief steward is alvrays ready to help in 
amicable understandings. Dinner over, a quiet lounge on^deck is agree- 
able. At 8 o'clock, however, the saloon tea offers its mild temptations, and 
is almost immediately followe4 by " grog," with its attendant " snacks " 
of biscuit,^ cheese, and sandwiches. The ladies sometimes have wine^ 
and sometimes arrowroot At zo>3o the saloon lights are remorselessly 
extinguished, and e^tine and drinkifig are over for the day. 

The amount of Smokiny on shipboard is probably beyond reason. 
It is not allowed in cabin, saloon, or anywhere between decks. ^ It is alsd 
excluded from the after part of the main deck. But a saloon is awarded 
tQ it This is situated somewhere amidships, and is furnished with tables 
and seats. ^ It can be weU veiltilated if the smokers like. Here the 
weed luxuriates, and for many^ the pipe and the cigar divide the day with 
the platter afid th^ glass. It is here also that cards, draughts, and chess 
share attention wit^ tobacco. 

The social AmUS^inenti inevita^bly claim the regard of voyagers. 
Chess, draughts, and tards are by no means limited to the smoking 
salboii. Th^ chequered board and tne mimic belligerents appear on deck 
on quiet days, and the long table of the ^rand saloon gives room enough 
ifi the evening for three or four whist parties. 

Ship-quoits, ship-billiards, and ship-bowls are sure to be fashionable at 
some period of a trip, and are easily arranged for with the help of the 
ship's carpenter. rru • 1 

Private theatricals, concerts, trial by judge and jury, and manuscript Theatricals, 
newspapers are the ambitions of every voyage. There is always some 
leading spirit on board who can improvise a play, wield the b&ton of the 
condu(itor, get up causes cilibrest and edit a weekly. The most danger- 
ous of these amusements is the newspaper. ^ The tendency towards 
sarcasm sets in with the steadiness of a trade-wind, and with much more 
vidlence. Dull people do not like to be laughed at by snart men^ axud. 
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Thb smart men hate smartness in anybody but themselves. ^ It is, of course, 
Voyage possible to i>roduce a decorous newspaper on board ship, but as nobody 

Got. would read it, the labour would be scarcely worth the trouble. 

—— No sound causes more life on board than " Sail^ Oil I " except 

** Land, oh ! " All eyes strain to catch the distant mark upon the hori- 
zon, and a hundred speculations rise as the traveller nears and passes, or 
is passed.^ *' Speaking " is a process of unmeasured interest The sight 
of land is, undoubtedly, most exciting ; while the Passinff caU 
is a wohdeiful pleasure to the most accustomed traveller. The gradual 
approach, the discovery of feature after feature of the neW world, the 
slow and cautious movement of the vessel to its anchorage, the coming 
off of •• the natives" in strange craflbs, the run ashore, the sight-seeing, 
the curiosity-buying, the localfish and fowl, the delights of aland walk, 
the sweets of nreshly plucked fruit, are pleasant things which make 
children of the oldest voyagers. 
.Tie Azores. The first land to be sighted after leaving the jnainland of Europe wJl 
be the iLsores or Western Islands. Much w.ll depend on the weather and 
the state of the atmosphere whether we approach near enough to these 
islands to obtain a glimpse of them, although Pico, the highest of them, 
7.613 feet hi^h, may be seen more than 35 leagues off. The group con- 
sists of nine islands, besides many rocks and islets, the most southerly 
and easterly being Santa Maria, in lat 37' 6' N., and long. 25" lo' W. w.th 
St. Michael, noted for its oranges, to the north, and Terceira, Pico, Fayal, 
St. George, Graciosa, Flores. and Corvo stretching out to the west. 
They contain altogether a population of over 240,000 inhabitants. 
The land is in general high ; the coasts steep and rocky. 

History.'- These islands are said to have been discovered about the 
middle of the fifteenth century by a Flemish navigator, Joshua Vanden- 
berg. At Lisbon he boasted of his discovery, on wmgh the Portuguese set 
sail and tock possession of them, calling them Agores, or Isles of Hawks, 
from the many hawks and falcons found amongst them. They were entirely 
destitute of inhabitants, and of every animal excepting Inrds, of whicn 
various species were abundant. Henry, Prince of Portugal, consid- 
ered these isles as so considerable an acquiation that he went in person to 
take possession, in 1449. The Flenush merchants sent a colony to the 
islands, many of whose descendants continue in Fayal to this day. 
Hence the Isles have been also called Flamingos, or Flemish Islands. 
The Capital of the Azores is Angra^ in Terceira, but the residence of 
the Bishop is in St. Michael's. The Climate is delightful, the air 

• generally clear and serene ; the soil so prolific that both European and 

tropical plants arrive at the greatest perfection, gardens of aromatip 
plants, pastures, \aneyards, orangeries, &c., being seen on all sides; 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, and meat are abundant and cheap. The 
islands are subject to eruptions and eartbOLuakes, and in some parts 
the sea has overflowed the land, causing much damage. Among mere 
recent and notable eruptions and earthquakes may be mentioned that of 
x8zx, when the island of Sabrlna was formed in 40 fathoms of water. The 
phenomenon was observed by H. M.S. SabHna, after which the island is 
named. In 1841 a disastrous earthquake took place, when 800 houses 
were destroyed in Praya, in Terceira, alone. 

FiCO^ the central island, is noted for the volcanic peak from which it 
derives its name, 7,613 feet high, visible twenty -four or twenty-five 
leagues off. At the foot of the mountain, towards the east, is a spring of 
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fresh water, generally cold, but sometimes so heated with volcanic fires 
as to rash forth, at b<Mling heat, carrying with it sulphurous vapours, 
stones, &t, 

It was off the island of Flores that Sir Richard Grenville, with his — — 

little • ship the Revenge ^ fougliA single-handed die Spanish fleet of fifty- The Battl 

three, on August 30th, 1591. of Flores 

*' The Uttk Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 
With her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety sick below. 
For half of their fleet to the rieht, and half to the left were seen, 
And the Uttle Revenue ran on tnrough the long sea-lane between. 

* 'And the s«m went down, and the stars came out far over the summer sea. 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship the whole night long, their high-built ealleons came. 
Ship after ship the whole night long, with her battle, thunder, and 

flame. 
Ship after ship the whole night long drew back with her dead and her 

shame. 
For some .were sunk, and many were shattered, and so could fight no 

more ; 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? "« 

And so the fight went on until 

*' The lion lay there dying, and they yielded to the foe ; 
And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then. 
When they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at last, 
And they praised him to his face, with their courtly foreign grace. 
But he rose upon their deck, and he cried, 
* I have fought for Queen and Faith, like a valiant man and true, 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do, 
V^th a joyful spirit 1, Sir Richard Grenville, die ; * 
And he fell upon their deck and he died ! " 

Leaving the Azores behind on our starboard quarter, we may haply be Madeira 
able to see Madeira away on the port bow. ^ It is a common error to 
^peak of Madeira as a solitary island, whereas it is ooe of a group, con- 
sisting of Madeira, Porto Santo, and some islands called Desertas. 
These together form a province of Portugal. Their area is 3x4 square 
miles, and their population xao,ooo. Porto Santo, lying to the north of 
Madeira, may be easily distinguished by its three peaks, about 1,700 feet 
Mgh, which may be seen some twenty l^igues off. Madeira is the only 
important island of the ^up. It contains nearly all the inhabitants <» 
die province, and is thirty-one miles long from east to west, to twelve 
miles broad from north to south. Funchal, the ca^Htal, is in 320 37' j" N. , 
and 160 54' /' W. The name of the island is supposed to be nrom mme- 
teria^ in the sense of timber or wood. The Portuguese claim to have 
found it in 141^, when GouQalves Zarco visited it, but it is said that in 
x^44 Robert Machim, an Englishman, having won, without the consent 
of ber parents, the heart and hand of the beautiful Anna d'Afert, a 
French lady, fled from France with his lady-love in an open boat and 
landed in Madeira. Anna quickly died, and was buried near Machico. 
Robert placing at the head of the grave a stone cross, a fragment of 
which is now uiown in the village church. Madiim thai made a canoe 

BK. II. \k 
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and carried the news of his discovery to Pedro, King of Aragon. In 
1801 Madeira was taken by the British, and was restored. In 1807 it was 
retaken by the British under Admiral Hood and General Beresford, and 
retained for the Portuguese royal family, at that time in the Brazils. It 
was, however, again given bade to the Portuguese in 18 14, and has anc^ 
continued to be ruled by a governor appointed from Lisbon. 

The islands are a mass of VolcaniC Rocks* springing up from the 
bed of the Atlantic,*the highest point being Pico Ruivo, 6,056 feet above 
the level of the sea. Sloping downwards from this lofty summit, steep 
ridges approach the sea, assuming towards the coast a more or less prea- 
pitous form. Madeira has no permanently flowing rivers, but springs of 
excellent ^irater are abundant. 

The Fauna of Madeira is very scanty. The beautiful gardens about 
Funchal are rarely visited by bird, butterfly, or bee. The Climate is 
suitable to invalids on account of its constancy, the range of variation in 
temperature being not more than rcfi. When the desie, a hot wind, 
blows, the temperature rises to 90° Fahr., and when the rains fall the 
glass sinks to 73°. The mean temperature of Funchal is, in winter, 
620'i, and in summer 690*8. 

Amongst the chief Ft*Od11CtB of the soil are the vine — the best ymnc- 
yielding plants growing at an elevation of 1,000 feet, the limit of pro- 
duction being 2,000 feet — sugar, coffee, arrowroot, oranges, bananas, 
guavas, wheat, m^ze, beans, barley. At Boa Ventura, on the north 
side and near the sea,^ are grand forests. The wine production has been 
much lessened and injured oy the oidium, and the bread-stuffs grown are 
not enough for home consumption. In 1874, the quantity of wine ex- 
ported was 5,500 pipes. In the same year the total value of exports 
(wine, sugar, oranges, lemons, and embroidery) was ;^i76,989, of wlidch 
^130,904 belonged to British vessek. The imports (cottons, apparel, 
cosds, woollens, rice, hardware, tea, flax, soap, and sugar) were in value 
;^273,ooo, ;^i87,ooo'being due to British vessels. 

Fanclialy the capital, situated in a kind of amphitheatre formed by 
the mountains, and stretching along the margin of the bay for about a 
mile, has a singularly beautiful appearance from the sea. Amoi^t its 
sights are the cathedral, the governor's residence, and a convent. It has 
a theatre. From the month of October to the month of May English 
families resort in great numbers to its principal hotels, and the Channel 
fleet usually pays it a Christmas visit from the Tagus. The streets of the 
town are narrow, without footpaths, but well paved. Wheeled vehicles 
are unknown. 

While the vessels of the English lines give both the Azores and Madeira 
a wide berth, one on either side, the French steamers of the Socidtd G6n6' 
rale Transatlantique, leaving Marseilles on the 12th of the^month, pass close 
to Madeira, on the African side, having to call at Teneriffe, one of the 
I'he Canary Canary Islands. This group was known to the ancients as the 
liilands. Fortunatse Inanlse. In 1334 Louis de la Corda sent an expedition 
to conquer the islands, which was repulsed by the inhabitants, the 
Guanches, whose mummies show them to have been of great size. The 
islands became a Spanish possession in 1402. The cluster includes seven 
larger islands and several islets, the most easterly one being about sixty 
miles from the west coast of Africa, opposite Cape Juby. They lie 
27^' 40' and 29° 25' N. lat, and 13° 25' and i8'» 16*^ W. long., 
ranging from west to east as follows; Ferro, Palma, Gomera, Teiieiiffe, 
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Gran Canarla, Faertaventura, and Lanzarote. The area of the whole is 
a.8o8 square miles, and the population may be taken at about 330,000. 
The climate is equable, as the heat is moderated by the ocean airs. 
They suffer, however, very much by the fiercely hot and dry winds from 
the Sahara Desert The rainy Beason is from November to February, 
and the dry season from April to October, during which the trade-winds 
blow steadily. The Canaries are volcanic and mountainous. The soil 
is in some parts fertile, but fresh vrater is frequently scarce. The Pi*0<» 
ductlonB are wine, cochineal, oil, tobacco, grain, sugar-cane, fruits, 
and salt-water fish. The e3qx)rts are about ;^7oo,ooo a year. The camel 
and the ass are the beasts of burden. Goats are numerous. Amongst 
the birds are the canary, the vulture, bustard, pheasant, wood-pigeon, 
blackbird, and limiet. 

^ The Canary Bird is in its own home not yellow but green, with a 
tin^e of yellow aiong the back. Canaries are to be seen in flocks, and 
theu* eggs in the season are so abundant that they strew the ground. The 
first canary was taken to England, in 1500. 

The islands belong to Spain. The white inhabitants are chiefly 
Sx>aniards; blacks are numerous. The capital is Iias Palmas^ in 
Gran Canaria, where the governor-general resides. But the most fren 
<iuented port is that of Santa Cruz^ on the north-east coast of the 
island of Tenenffe. At the north-east comer of the island is the ROQUe 
Beijemo Iiiffhthonse, at a height of 810 feet above the sea, with 
a fixed white light, flashing every three minutes. 

' The Peak of Teneriffe.— The island of Tenenffe is the largest of 
the Canaries, and is famous for its peak, which, ascending to the height 
of 12,176 feet, may be seen, on a clear day, at a distance of 150 miles. 
To the sailor it has been a guiding sign for years. The Dutch drew their 
first meridian through it It is coneshaped, terraced^ towards the pin- 
nacle, which is called the piton, or sugar-loaf. In passing from the hase 
upwards, the zones 'of the world are represented by the varying climate 
and productions. The first belt is the site of plantations, gardens, or- 
chards, and date-groves. The second is rich in varioustimber-trees and 
grass lands. The third is a circle of pine-forest In the fourth, the 
retama — tufted Alpine broom, good food for goats— grows luxuriantly. 
In the fifth zone the grasses struggle with lava, pumice-stone, and roclcs, 
the glistening of which gives the appearance of snow in the summer. 
For eight months in the year the summit, like the peaks in nearly all 
the other islands, is capped with snow. Ice from the caverns can be 
obtained at any time. It is possible to ascend to the piton^ and to enter 
the crater through fissures. The^ cup is 100 feet deep, with a breadth fA 
300 feet in one direction and aoo in another, and may be explored to its 
bottom. The view from the summit is of extraordinary radius and sur* 
passing splendour. No eruption has taken place from any part since 
1798, but vapours sho^ the existence of smouldering fires. Volcanic 
eruptions have, however, taken place more recently in the neighbouring 
islands, as in I^anzarote, to the eastward, where a new crater was thrown 
up in 1835, which was burning ten years later. The Canaries are sepa> 
rated by deep channek of water, easily navigable, except for the occur* 
nence of rocks, which here and there jut out in all sorts of grand and 
fantastic shapes. 

To the north-east of Teneriffe are a cluster of small islands, called the 
SalTa^CS^ of whU:h it is related that in 1804 the crew of a Spanish. 
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Thb ship, carrying treasure to the value of two millions of dollars, having 

VoYAGB mutinied and murdered their captain, landed here and buried the 

Out. treasure in the white sandl on the shore, just above high-water mark. 

Rear-Admiral Hercules Robinson, in H.M.S. Prometheus, made an 

unsuccessful search for the treasure in 1813. 

Leaving Santa Cms, the steamer steams round the southern end of the 
island, thus making nearly a complete circuit, and affording a magnifi- 
cent view of this, the most impressive of all sea sights. Steering a W. S. W. 
course, the French vessel soon falls into the same route as the steamers 
making direct for the West Indies. The Canaries being well* out fA 
view, a good day's run takes the good vessel to the Tropic of Cancer. 
The wester is decidedly hot ; the shade of the awning is sought, and 
the trade-wind is welcomed, for the detour to the Canaries has de]mved 
us of the steady north-east vrind, which, intercepted by the high praks, 
has given place to light idrs from the south-west or to actual c^bn. He 
is fortunate who has his port open towards the constant tn^eze. The 

Zlape Verde Cape Verde Islands are left far away to the . south-east. The 
Islands. Sro^P' ^^ch belongs to Portugal, comprises ten islands — San Antonio, 
San Nicolas, Boavista, Santiago, and Fogo, being the chief. Tot^ area 
is 1,650 square miles. They are well within the northern tropic, between 
latitude 14' 45' and 17* 13' N., and longitude 2a' 45' and 25' 25' W. The 
easternmost island is 390 miles west of Cape Verde, the most westeriy 
point of Africa. The inhabitants, one in 20 being £ur(^)eans, numlx^ 
80,000. The islands are lofty, Fogo reaching 9,760 feet. The climate is 
hot, the soil fertile, the supply of water bad. The products are coffee, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, aU tropical fruits, orchal, maize, rice,' and 
French beans. Goats and pigs are numerous. The surrounding seas 
are much favoured by whales, which attract English and American 
whalers. Turtle are plentiful on the coast, where also amber is found. 
The capital, PortO Grande, is on a small island called St. Vincent. 

While the French ships have taken the detour throtqjfi the Oinaries, the 
steamers of the Royal Mail and other English lines have kept on a steady 

The Trade south-south-west** course, with the favouring North-east Trades 

Winds. carrying them in a straight line down to^ the Tropic of Cancer. Never 

a moment have the steady breezes failed, and the adverse- or cross 

currents which we have met in the run to the Tropics have scarcely 

been felt by the steam-and-wind-driven ship. 

Soon after passing Madeira, our course sldrts the edge of the great 

Sarg^aSBO Bea, that vast oval eddy which whirls round and round 

between 23° and .370 N. lat., and 250 and 750 W. long., bounded 

Ocean on the south by the North Eqnatorlal Current, which 

. currents, runs westward, in some parts at a velocity of fifteen to twenty knots 
a day, and on the north by the Gulf Stream, which is formed by the 
sweeping back of the equatorial current, as it skirts the Antilles, the Baha- 
mas, and the coast of Florida and the southern states of North America, 
till it reaches the Old World again, part branching off past the shores of 
Ireland, and part bending southwstrd again round the coast of Portugal 
and Morocco, to perform the circuit once more. Between these oppo^te 
currents lies the Weedy or Sargasso Sea, whose peculiar weed u de* 
scribed elsewhere (p. 30X Our course (mly passes through the south- 
eastern end of this area, and we gradually steer a more and more west- 
erljr course, as we may be bound for Barbados, Martinique, or St Thomas, 
taking advantage lis we do so of the westerly cunent. 
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_ We will suppose our route to be direct to St. Thomas, whence we can 
visit in succession the Lesser and Greater Antilles, the Bahamas, and 
the colonies and points of interest on the mainland— British Guiana» 
Honduras, Panama, Sec. 

The first land sighted in the New World will inrobably be the little pj-.^ 1^^. 
uninhabited island of Sombrero, or the "Spanish Hat," lying sighted. 
180 40' N. and 630 30' W.. and noted for its phosphate deposits, for the 8»«««- 
working of which more than one company has been formed. It was on 
this desert spot that Robert JefTery, a Britbh man^>'-war's man, was 
landed for a slight act 'of disobedience by Captain Lake, in 1807. After 
sustaining life tor a week on a few limpets, he was rescued by ah Ameri- 
can vesseL Ciu)tain Lake was afterwards dismissed for this undue act of 
severity, while his victim received compensation from Parliament for hit 
unmerUed sufferings. A lighthouse has lately been erected here by Mr. 
R. H. Twigg. 

All eyes are now strained in the direction of the ship's head, to catch irn^ virffu 
the first glimpse of the Virgin Islands group, at the further end of which Tslan^ 
lies St. Thomas. We are almost on the same track which Columbus ■'««"«•• 
followed in his second voyage in 1493, and die round hilly promontory, 
some 1,500 feet high, which opens to our view is the end of the island of 
Virg^ln Gorda^ which the great discoverer first sighted on November 
13th, 1493, and which in honour of the anniversary— St Ursula's Day — ^he 
named after that saint and her attendant virgins. From here to St. 
Thomas we pass a succession of blands, islets, coral rocks, and solitary 
stacks divided l:y deep winding channels of pure blue water, on the 
surface of which float numberless canoes and light rafts, beating abou| 
hither and thither. First, St John's, with Tortola in the distance, is 
passed, standing out amid counUess lesser " virgins," each with its 
characteristic name— such as Rum Idand, Dead-man^ Chest, Dutchman's 
Cap, &c.— and each with a little history of its owi|. The appearance of 
the group, as the eye passes from peak to peak, from blue water to purple 
hilb, and down again to rpcks and reefs of varied hue, testifying oy 
their appearance to the volcanic nature of the gproup, and finally (uscems, 
as we near our destination, the varying vegetation on the higher slopes, is 
beautiful in the extreme. At le^h, passing round the Dutchman's 
Cap, we enter the harbour of 8t. Thomas with its lighthouso 
situated on a bluff on the S.E. side. ^ i'^^^i'^' 

St. Thomas boasts two separate harbours, in either of which an in- St Thoma 
comiz^ steamer may tiUce up her temporary quarters according to circum- 
stances. The second harbour, called the Gri-gri Channel, is separated 
from the actual port by Water Island. 

Here the happy fiamily, among whom so many friendships have been 
made during our fortnight's voy^e, is to be dispersed — some to "The 
Islands," some to " The Gulf, others, to continue for a while longer 
on board to complete the voyage to Jamaica and Panama. 

The stay c^ the steamer here is 34 hours— just long enough to lay in 
a -new supply of coal, and land or transship cargo and passenger»— 
while the connecting steamer will be ready to start on her way " down the 
islands " in about 6 hours— and this period will just suffice to improve our 
aoiuaintanoe with the little island. It will be a relief to get away from the 
noise and the turmoil, the heat and the dust and smoke inseparable from 
the q;>eratioiis of coaling, which have commenced almost before the engines 
have sto]n>ed. The vcise) is now boarded by crowds of negroes* o^geiia^ 
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t.Thouas. the varied produce of the island — ^yams, plantains, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 

—— Granges, slices of sugar-cane, &c. ; curiosities in the shape of necklaces 

. and other persona] ornaments, made from beautiful, brieht, and many- 

colotured seeds; bunches of coral, collections of shelu, and all the 

thousand and one articles in the sale of which they drive a profitable 

trade. 



Chapter VIII.-^T'. THOAtAS. 

[ts position. St. Thomas, the largest and westernmost of the Virgin Islands, lies 
in 18° 20 N. lat : and 65° w. long : It is about fourteen miles in length, and 
varies from two to five in breadth, and is protected by a ridge of rocks ex- 
tending some distance along the south shore. It is tl^ head ciuarters of 
the Royal Mail Steamship Comi>any ; and from its central position it has 
become of great importance as the chief port of call of vessels trading to 
the West Indies. 

The port is naturally well adapted for commercial purposes, and might 
easily be made a first-rate naval station, its central position among the 
West Indian islands giving it immense advantage over all others. 
History. Hl«tory« — Th* island was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and was 

taken possession of by Denmark in 1672. In 1801, and again in 2807, 
St. Thqmas was captured by the British. It was restored at the Peace 
of 1815,'and has since been retained by Denmark. In 1867 and 2870 
proposals for its purchase by the United States were made and were on 
the point of being carried into effect, when the offer was declined by 
the Senate of the United States. 

In 1867 and again in 1871 great losses were occasioned by eartli-' 
linakeB and Imrrlcanes both in St. Thomas and the neighbouring 
islands. 

The first impressions of the new arrival regarding St. Thomas are what 
may be descnbed as '* considerably mixed." As we approach the 
island firom the sea, natural beauties burst upon us in quick succession. 
Above the fringe of white foam caused by the beating of the waves on 
the sandy beach and against the foot of the cliffs, rise gentle slopes here, 
and steep acclivities there, covered with luxuriant veeetation — tall aloes, 
and cocoa palms, surrounded by orange groves or patches of bright guinea 

grass, and all the wealth of tropical plant life. Presently, as we round 
le little islet called the Dutchman's Cap, we catch sight of the parti- 
coloured roofs of the houses of the town of Charlotte Amelia or St« 
The capital. Thomas's^ perched one above another in the jaws of steep precipices, 
some 800 feet high. Pretty as the prospect is at a distance, a closer 
inspection robs it of half its charms. It is described by Charles Kinjgsley 
as bein^ *' as veritable a Dutch-oven for cooking^ fever in, with as veritable 
a dripping-pan for the poison when concocted, m the tideless basin below 
the town, as man ever invented/* This description, however, though fairly 
truthful, partakes of the unreliable nature of all epigrams. The island 
itself is naturally well drained, and the town is clean and well kept ; but the 
slight rise and fall of the tide, only from twelve to eighteen inches, prevents 
that regular and complete cleansing of the harbour which is desirable, 
Efforts are being made to improve the sanitary condition of the town, 
and the health returns are much better than they used to be. The 
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climate is, with ordinary care, very healthy, the hot dry weather St.Thom 
beingfree from disease ; tfe cool wet weather of October, November •— 
and December is, however, somewhat trying to Europeans. 

Prodace*-rAt one time there was a considerable quantity of sugar 
« vrown in St. Thomas, but since the abolition of slavery the island has not 
been cultivated, and now the greater part of it is covered with bush. It 
supports a number of cattle, and vegetables are grown by the negroes. 

Hie poiralation of the island is 14,000, of whom nearly 12,000 are 
in the town of Charlotte Amelia. 

Among PubUc Institutions may be mentioned the Athenaeum. Local ins 
in connection with which there is a fair library. A neat Theatre was tutions 
built a few years ago. Ther« are two public Hospitals^ one for the 
military stationed m the island, the other for the use of paupers, &c., 
besides private establishments. There are two well conducted Clubs^ 
one on Government Hill and the other in the centre of the town. 

The town has been lighted with Gas for a number of years. 

Two ne^lTSlpapers are published, the St. Thoma Tidende^ and the 
St. Thomas Times. 

The pincipal Hotels are the Hotel du Commerce, the Hotel Trans- 
atlantique, and the Hotel Turco. 

There is a Floatingr Dock capable of receiving vessels of a.ooo 
tons or more ; and a patent slip, taking ships of 1,000 tons. 

Communications. — The dates of call and departure of the principal 
steamers to and from Europe will be fotmd at pp. 8—17. Schooners carry 
the mails to Turks and Caicos Islands, St. John, St. Croix, Tortola. and 
other islands not served by the steamers ; and steamers run regularly to 
North and South American ports, and Bermuda. The West India and 
Panama Teleg^rapli Company has a station here. 

The basis of the cnrrency is the Columbian gold coin — the doubloon 
of sixtee»dollars: but all kinds of coins, bronxe, silver and gold, English, 
French, Danish and American circulate freely. 

The Banks are the Banks of St. Thomas, and a branch of the 
Colonial Bank. 

The Governor of the island, and of its dependencies, St. Croix and 
St. John, is His Excellency J. A. Garde. 

The British Consul here is G. A. Stevens, Esq. 

Passports require to be obtained from the police on leaving *he is- 
land for Europe, America, or adjoining islands. The charges are for 
St Croix 33 c: for Europe or America 2 dollars : all other places i dollar 
for one person : half the fee is chargeable for each additional member of 
a household after the first. 

The neighbouring island of St. John's, lying immediately to the Itsdepen 
east of St. Thomas, al&o belongs to Denmanc. It was first settled from encies. 
St. Thomas about 1675. It b naturally fertile, but sadly neglected. Its 
population is about z,ooo. 

Distinct from the group of Virgin Islands, and lying separately about 
forty-miles to the south of St. Thomas, is Santa Cms or St. Croix, 
the only other Danish West India Colony, with a population of 23,000. 
It is thirty -miles in length, and from two to eight miles in breadth. 
It was first settled by the French, and was purchased from them by 
Christian VI. of Denmark in 1733. In 1807 it was captured by Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, but.was restored to the JJanes in 1814. 

The capital is Christianstadt, on the north shore, a well-built 
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St. Croix, town of over 5,000 inhabitants, and the seat of the Danish Yice-Governor 
— -* (J. A. Stakemann, 1879). The British Vice-Consul h«re is Mr Du. Bois. 
The Bank of St. Thomas has a branch here. On the c^>posite coast is 
Frederickstadt, with about 4,000 inhabitants. 

It is worthy of remark that up to 1877, when Sweden sold St. Bar- 
tholomew to France, no less than sax different nations were represented 
within a radius of 100 miles from Santa Cruz. The number is now five, 
viz : Denmark in Santa Cruz, St. Thomas and St. John : ^ Spain in Porto 
Rico and adjoining islands: England in Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and 
Ansniilla : France in St. Martin : and Holland also in St. Martin, and 
in Saba and St. Eustatius. 

The Climate is In the absence of epidemics, healthy ; the rsdnfall 
averages about 48 inches per annum. 

The principal ProduCtB are sugar, -molasses and rum. The exports 
reach an annual value of about ;^xxa,ooo: the imports about ;Czz8>ooo. 
The island is well cultivated. 

Commnnl cattona : — ^A regular service of schooners runs twice a 
week between St. Croix and St. Thomas. 

The island is also served by the Submarine TelCCraph Cable.>> 



PART II. 



Chaptsk I.— from ST. THOMAS TO JAMAICA 



Porto 
[Rico. 



In " The West India Pocket Book," No. I., will be found a description 
of the islands to the east of St. Thomas {i.e. the Leeward and Windward 
groupS) and Trinidad), together with all the information likely to be ^—' 
requirMi by travellers from England to those parts of the West Indies. 

As for tne smaller islands to the east, so for the larger islands to the 
west of it, St. Thomas is the central port of call. It is in frequent com- 
munication with the various ports of Porto Rico, Hayti, San Domingo, 
Jamaica, and Cuba : {vuU tables of communication pp 7'~i7) '> and ako 
with the Turks and Caicos Islands, with the Bahamas, and with Vera Crux, 
Colon, and other pcnrts on the mainland of Central and South America. 

Leaving St Thomas for the west, we pass on the left the small islet of 
Bergantin, a high rock, resembling a ship at a distance ; and the islets of 
Montabran and Cabrito on the right : further to the south lies Vie^lM 
or Crab Island, a dependency of the Spuanish colony of Porto Rico. 
Oripnally a Danish, now a Spanish, possession, this island was first oc- 
cupied by the Danes in 17x7. , It is about the same sixe as St. Thomas. 
Twelve miles to the west of Vieque lies Porto Rico. 

Porto AICO ^is a remarkably fertile island of 4,000 square miles, 
and beautifullv^ diversified with woods, rivers, hills, and valleys, the 
centre being high and the ends low. The average height of the 
mountains is 1,500 feet, one peak reaching 3.678 It was nrst settled 
by the Spaniards, in zscm. Its capital. San Jnan^ is situated on 
the north coast. The harbour is naturally well situated and has 
excellent and safe accommodation, but is being gradually silted Its capita 
up with mud from want of dredging, and the bar has only twenty- 
four feet of water. Its entrance is readily distinguished by the Moro 
Castle, a high hill on the eastern side, and by a low rocky isle, on the 
western side. The town has 30,000 inhabitants, and is, next to Havana, 
the best built town in the West Indies. The total population of the 
island is about 650,000, half white and half coloured, llie principal Descriptio 
ports are AguadUla and Maya^ez on the west. Ponce, Arroyo and 
Naguabo on the south. A trip across the island from Arroyo or 
Naguabo to the dty of San Juan, on horseback, affords an opportunity of 
seeing some fine inland tropical scene^. The island contains some of 
the nnest sugar estates in the West Indies. Tobacco and coffee are 
extensively cultivated, and cattle and sheep are reared ip large nuiahex^.. 
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Jamaica. 
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Hayti ot 

.San 
Domingo. 
Discovery. 



Vhe Natives. 



The pasturage is excellent, and the cattle are the finest in the West 
Indies. There is also a considerable trade with the United States, in 
oranges and cocoa-nuts, and some quantities of hard woods are exported. 
The annual value of the imports and exports amounts to about ;^2, 500,000 
each.^ The roads su% generally fairly good near the coast, those near the 
principal towns being metalled : but communication in the interior is 
difficult except on horseback. Most of the towns of the island are 
connected by telegrapb, and the West India and Panama Tele- 
graph Company have stations at San Juan and Ponce. 

West of Porto Rico and sei)arated from it by a channel about seventy-five 
miles in width lies the large island of Hayti or San Domlnso, with 
an area of 30.000 square miles. It was discovered by Columbus on 
December 6. 1492, and was named by him Hispaniola or Little Spain, 
and afterwards San Domingo. It is now divided into two independent 
republics; the eastern and larger jK>rtion being known as San 
Domingo, com^irising two-thirds of die island, while the western portion 
retains the original Carib name of Hayti. The blBtory of the island 
is one of -the saddest. When first yisited by Columbus the natives were 
most friendly, and on the shipwreck of his vessel on his arrival there 
they showed the greatest hospitality. On his return to Europe, early in 
1493, he left a garrison of forty persons in the small fortress of La 
Navidad, erected for the purpose : but these i)eople soon got into hostili- 
ties with the natives, and were eventually all killed^ When the Spaniards 
revisited the island, in 1494, they founded the city of Isabella, on the 
northern coast, and fi'om that time the fate of the natives was sealed. 
Defeated in fret^uent battles they were hunted like dogs, and either 
killed or expatriated ; and in fourteen years it is estimated that two 
millions were put to death or sent into captivity in Spain. 

To supply the lack of labour felt in consequence of this extermination 
of the natives, Charles V. granted a patent, in 15 10, authorising the 
importation of African negroes. Hence sprung the detestable "Slave 
Trade," the Jims et origo of all the evils, after the first ^eat curse of 
Spanish cruelty and rapacity, under which the whole of the West 
Indies have laboured. 

From this time forward little is heard of the Haytian Indians; they 
disappeared from the land, and by the middle of the century only a 
handful of them remained hidden away in the recesses of the mountains, 
where a few of their descendants are said still to exist. They were re- 
placed by the stronger race of imported Africans, who throve and 
multiplied, even under the grinding tyranny of .the Spanish rulers. The 
island remained in undisputed possession of Spain till 1630, when some 
French and English colonists, driven by the Spaniards from St. Kitts, 
settled on the north-west coast of Hayti, which was then almost un- 
inhabited. They subsisted on the flesh of the wild cattle, and pigs, 
the skins of which they cured and dried. Hence they were called 
''buccaneera" (hunters and driers of skins). Their numbers increased 
by the acccession of adventurers from all quarters^ till they thought 
themselves strong enough to seize by force the supplies which they bad 
to buy from traders. Piratical expeditions were organised, with 
success, and these "buccaneers** soon received the new Dutch name of 
freibeuters or freebooters, corrupted by the French to fiibustiers. and 
thence to " filibuatera." From community of interests these outlaws 
bound themselves together and eventually took possession of the island 
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of Tortuga^ and claimed to be a French colony, and in 1652 were offi- Hayti pi 
ciatty^ recognised as such. Frequent collisions took place between the San 
Spanish and French colonists, ^U, in 1697, Spain conceded to France full Domingo 
sovereignty over Tortuga and the western part of the mainland, .*~^ 
under the name of ^aint Domingo ; the eastern part being known as 
I'Audience Espagnole. The French colony prospered and rapidly in- 
creased in population and^ wealth till in 1789, the black slaves who Revolution: 
numbered 700,000, rose against the 46.000 whites, and, after massacring 
nearly the whole^ of them, established the first Republic of Hayti, in 1794. 

In the meantime the eastern part ot the island continued under the 
Spanish flag ; but the colony gradually decayed,^ till in 1795 it was 
ceded, with a population of 100,000 blacks and whites, to France. In 
x8oz, however, the blacks rose against the whites, and temporarily 
established a second Republic ^San Domingo). The insurrection was 
put down in 1802, but renewed in 1803, when the French were driven 
out, or massacred. For a time the two black republics were united 
under an " Emperor " (Jacques I.), but in 1806 the island was again 
divided, and while the Haytians in the west maintained their Republic, 
the Dominicans, or inhabitants of the eastern portion, after vainly 
attempting to restore French supremacy, acknowledged the protection 
of Spain m 1809. In 182X, however, they again achieved independence ; 
in 1822 they submitted themselves^ to the Haytian Government ; but 
revolted in 1844, and a^ain became independent Frequent attempts on 
the part of Hayti to subjugate them induced the Dominicans to offer them- 
selves successively but unsuccessfully to France, England, and the United 
States; finally, in 1861, Spain was induced to accept the eastern ]x>rtion 
of the island as a province of the kingdom. The inhabitants, however, 
soon became discontented with their lot, and a^^ain threw off the self- 
sought yoke in 1865, and re-established the Dominican Republic. 

DeBCription. — ^The whole island, which is of volcanic origin, is 
beautifully diversified with mountains and valleys, and is well watered 
with rivers, some of them of considerable size : it is probably the most 
fertile island in the West Indies. The highest sjwt is El Rucillo, in the 
centre, 9.620 feet high. The mountains are richly and heavily tiifl- 
bered, and susceptible of cultivation nearly to their summits The coast 
line is bold, and broken into numerous bays and creeks, offering 
excellent shelter for vessels and great facilities for traders. Off its south- 
eastern extremity is the low flat island of Samona, covered with 
trees. It was near this island, off Point Espada, that the Spanish trea- 
sure fleet of twenty-one galleons, with Bovadella and the unfortunate 
cacique or native chief Guarionex on board, was totally lost on July 2, 
2502. Near the centre of the southern shore of Hayti is a high bold 
island peak known as AltO Vella^ lyin^ some sixteen miles off Beata 
Point, the southernmost point of the main island. This island cannot fail 
to be noticed on the passage to Jamaica. It is conical in shape, resem- 
bling a ship under sail, and contains a large deposit of phosphate of 
alumina, the working of which has led to much speculati( n, but little 

Srofit. The Royal Mail steamers leaving Southampton on the X7th and 
Earbados on the 30th, pass close to this island, or rather group of 

> There are several islands of this and »milar names in the West Indies 
'—so-called from the abundance of turtles. The island in question lies 
off the north-west coast of Hayti, (see p. 4^ 



Natural 
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San islands, as they make Jacmel, some sixty miles to the north-west, their 
Domingo, second port of call on tneir way to Jamaica. 

— . The f anna of the island embraces a g^reat variety of birds both native 

Zoology. And exotic ; but of native animals not a single specimen survives ; ontv 
five varieties of quadrupeds were found by the Spaniards on their arrival 
and these have all been exterminated, their places being taken by the 
domestic animals of Europe. Insects are abundant and of exquisite 
beauty : reptiles are few and harmless. 
Botany. The flora is even more abundant. The cassava, potato, rice, yam. 
Indian com, tobacco, pepper, ginser, tomato, &c., are ind^enous. 
The banana has been imported from Martinique ; and the mango, sugar^ 
cane, cotton, bamboo, cocoa, coffee, orange, apple, fig, &c., from Eun^ 
and other countries. A peculiar plant, possessing strong narcotic powers, 
the knowledge of which the few inhabitants who are acquainted with it 
endeavour to keep secret, b found in the island, and used for many 
purposes, and particularly by priests. Timber trees of great variety and 
value exist in profusion. 
Geology. The mineral resources of the island are believed to be enormous. 
The wealth of its gold mines was the cause of the miseries which the 
inhabitants endured in the early years of the Spanish settlements ; but 
not only gold, but silver, copper, iron, tin, sulphur, and quicksilver, 
abound : coal, or rather ligmte also exists, and petroleum wells have 
been found. 

The antiquities of the island include rude clay images, and 
attempts at sculpture on rocks and in caves— 'the only remains of the 
ancient inhabitants — mis-called " Indians." ^ 

On the south-eastern coast of the island is the city and port of San 
Dominso^ the capital of the Republic of the same name. It is ill 
situated, being too exposed for purposes of defence, and the bar at the 
mouth of the river Ozama being an obstruction to shipping ; the port is 
small and inconvenient. It has suffered much from wars and sieges and 
revolutions, and, though the original plan was well conceived, it has never 
yet been completed. Since its nrst destruction by Drake, in 1586, it has 
never been properly restored. 

Only one paper, the GazetU qf San Domingo (weekly), is published 
here. 
C^ovemment. The GOTenunent of San Domingo is a Constitutional Republic, 
with a President, Senate, and Executive and Judicial Departments. 
The constitutionris continually changing with every revolution and with 
each new ruler. The last elected president (Octotler, 2879) was General 
Luperon. 

The other principal ports of the Dominican Republic are Samana. 
on the north-east, near which, at St. Barbara, is a quiet and indtistrious 
settlement of immigrants from the United States, dating from 1893 ; and 
Porto Plata on the north coast. 

The total population of the Republic is estimated at 250,000 : and 
its area at x8,ooo square miles. 

The principial exports are mahogany, k>gwood, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, honey and wax. 

The lansuaff e of the country is Spanish. 

The Republic Of Hayti; on the western ade of the island, 
contains an area of about xo,ooo square miles : and has a population 
of 750,00a _ 
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The OOTemment of Hayti is a Constitutional Republic with Hayti. 
President, Senate, and Chamber of Deputies. . The details of the •^— 
constitution are coastantly varying ; thou^ not so frequently aA in the 
neighbouring Republic. The last elected president (October, 2879) ^^ 
General Montmorency. 

By the new Constitution of Hayti, " no one unless a Haytian can be 
A proprietor of landed proper^ in Hayti by any title whatsoever, or can 
ftcquire there any real estate.' 

The State Religion is Roman Catholic with toleration to all other 
beliefs- 

The laAfiTOasr® of the countr^is French, and the people are French 
in manners, and, especially among the tipper classes, even in appearance. 

Port-&u-Arince^ the capital, with ^a population of 23,000, is CapitaL 
filiated at the head of a wide and dee]) bay formed by two projecting 
jurms into which the western end of the island divides. It is a fine city 
with an areti of about -a square mile, and like all the other towns of 
Hayti still bears evident traces of the taste and wealth of the French 
colonists. It took its name from a French man-of-war, ie Prince^ 
which, in x^o6, took refuge in the harbour from a superior enem^r, 
when attention was drawn to the advantage of the^ situation. Until 
then the only town in the vicinity was Cul-de-sac, six miles off. Its 
population is about 20,000. In 1770, it was destroyed by an earthquake 
and has since been devastated oy fire either through accident or in 
the r^ge of revolution, and rebuilt (several times : and many of its 
finest buildings have perished. The last great fire was in February, 2875. 
Its water supply is bad. 

Four weekly papers are published here, the MoniteuTt Commerce^ 
Constit'utumnelt and Speciateur. 

Near Port-au-Prince are powerful sulphuric springs, and thermal 
chemical waters exist in many parts of the island. 

There is Irequent commimlcation between Port-au-Prince and 
the rest of the world, not only by the lines shown on pp. 7—17 but by means 
of the Atlas, the West India and Pacific, and other steamship companies. 

The other principal ports are Jacmel on the south, where the Euro* 
pean mails are left by the Royal Mail Steamers ; and Cape Haytlen 
or Francais. on a high cape of the same name, on the north. The latter 
beautiful dty was totally destroyed by an earthquake in 1842, and has 
been only partially rebuilt. 

The following figures give the approximate annual exports of the Trade. 
nrincii»l products of Hayti in lbs. : coffee, 55,000,000; cotton, 1,500.000; 
logwood, 1x3,385,000; cocoa, 2,000,000; sugar, 1,000.000. TheprindiKd 
Imports are dry goods and ^ hardware fronk England ; wines and 
brandy from France ; salt provisions from America. 

Several islands off the coast belong to the Republic, the prinicipal of 
which are GonalTes. thirty-six miles long, in the bay opposite Port- 
au-Prince, to which it forms a natural breakwater, and TortHfira. off 
the north-west coast, already referred to as the original home of the 
fiibustiers {see p. 42)- 
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Chaptbr 11.—/AMA/CA, 

Jamaica. . THSfirstheadlandof Jamaica which is sighted as we steam westward 
__ ' is Morant Pent at its eastern extremity, on which is placed a lifftLt- 
bouse, situate in 7$° 10' W., and 17° 55' N. Halfway between Morant 
Point and Tiburon, the south-west extremity of Hayti, lies the volcanic islet 
of NaVasa, two miles long, with valuable deposits of phospate of 
chalk, for the sake of which the island was taken possession of by the 
Americans, though claimed by the Republic of Hayti. From Morant 
to Kingston our first port of call is a distance, by sea, of about sixty 
miles, and as it will take the steamer some six hours to perform the dis- 
tance we will spare what time we can from the duties of packing pre* 
paratory to landing, in order to look up the salient points in the 
history of the island. 

It lies between 17" 40' and 18* 30' North lat : and between 76° 10' and 
78° 30' West long. It is the largest of the British West Indies, and the 
third in point of size of all the West India Islands, being 140 miles long, 
50 miles broad at its widest part, and having an area of 4.200 square 
miles. In shape it is of an irregular pointed oval, lying east and west, 
and it is situated to the south of the eastern end of Cuba. ' 
Discovery. On May 3rd,. 14^4, Christopher Columbus first sighted the north shore 
of the island, landing the next day at Ora Cabeza Ba^ near the centre 
of the northern coast. He did not remain long on this occasion ; but, 
in 1503, being driven, by stress of weather,^ to seek shelter^ he landed on 
the southern shorei and remained on the island for twelve months, suf •* 
fering severe hardships at the hands of the natives who were estimated 
at 60,000 souls. 

In 1509 the Spaniards took formal possession of the island, the first 
governor being Juan de Esquinel, who treated the aborigines, the Ar- 
rowauks, with kindness and won their goodwill. Later administrators, 
however, served the natives in the, same cruel way which has made the 
Spanish rule in the New World a bye-word, and by the end of the century 
the aborigines were almost exterminated, 
aptured by In 1596 and again in 1605, British piratical expeditions seized the 
EngLsh. capital, St. Jago, afterwards named by the Enelish Spanish Town and 
plundered it. In 1655 Cromwell despatched to the West Indies a regular 
force under Penn and Venables, who, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
take San Domingo attacked the island of Jamaica, which capitulated 
after a slight resistance, there being at the time only 1,500 whites in the 
island with an equal number of blacks, many of whom escaped into the 
interior and joined the Spaniards in several unsuccessful attempts to re- 
gain possession of their colony, and drive the English out. 

In 1660 the first regular civil government was established, the island 
having hitherto been under military rule ; and the island was formally 
ceded to England by the treaty of Madrid in 1670, though the constitution 
was not finally fixed till X728. 

Under the first English governor. Col. D'Oyley, the colony rapidly in* 
creased in material prosperity, often at the cost of neighbouring countries, 
and by means which would not be countenanced in modem times. The 
attempts of the Spaniards to recover possession of this island led to steps 
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beii^ taken to carry the war into the enemy's country : and besides ex- Jamaica. 

Seditions authorised by the governor, in the course of which numbers of <~-— 
panish treasure ships were captured, ships were fitted out privately by 
the Buccaneers and others, the most notable of whom was the celebrated 
pirate Mor^^an, who, with his followers, mustered no less than thirty sail 
of well equipped vessek, and incessantly harassed the Spanish fleets, cap- 
turine many n'easure-laden jealleons. Morgan crowned his career in 
1670 by captunng the city of Fanama, then the great depdt for the wealth 
of Chili and Peru. By this means the wealth of the colonists was 
enormously enhanced and the population at the same time was increased 
by large numbers of emigrants from England and Ireland ; but the moral 
condition of the population was at a very low ebb. when the community 
suffered a fearful visitation in the great earthQ^uJce of June "j, 1693, Earthquake 
^hen Port Royal was entirely destroyed, and 3,000 persons perished in 
the city alone ; another 3.000 persons dying in the plague which followed 
the earthquake, while hundreds more were destroyed in the country 
districts. The sea engulfed a large portion of the city, remnants of 
which may still be seen in calm weather beneath the surface of the 
ocean : mountains were crumbled into dust, and rivers diverted from 
their usual course. 

In 1694 the French fleet from Hayti appeared off the eastern and 
northern coasts, and after plundering and destroying much property 
landed a detachment of troops at Carlisle Bay, whence, however, they 
were driven off by the militia aided by a troop of cavalry. 

Meanwhile the bands of fugitive blacks, under the name of MaroonB^ Negro 
their numbers continually increased by run-away slaves, incessantly Insurrecti^i 
harassed thesettlers, and for a time defied all efforts to reach them in their 
mountain fastnesses. They held thousands of acres of the richest land 
in the interior and spared no white man who ventured to approach them. 
Twenty acres and freedom were offered to every man who would sur* 
render, but the bribe failed to induce them to yield. In 1738, under the 
leadership of a negro named Cudjoe, they obtained a sort of semi-inde* 
pendence, and a considerable area of land was guaranteed to them on 
condition that they insisted the Government if called upon : and for a 
time there was peace in the land ; but in 1795 hostilities again broke out 
with certain sections of the tribe, and the white settlers, finding they 
c^uld not bring an adequate force to cope with them, imported a number 
of bloodhounds from Cuba, which were let loose on the outlaws, hunting 
them down, and holding them at bay, though not actually touching 
them, till the troops (chasseurs) came up and took them prisoners. At 
last, hemmed in on all sides, the Maroons were compelled to surrender, 
and most of them were deported in a body to Nova Scotia, where many 
of them perished from cold and want. They were afterwards removed 
to Sierra Leone One branch of the Maroons ^Accompongs), however, 
remained faithful to the Government, and even during the outbreaks of 
the slaves which occurred in 1831 and again in 1865 they kept aloof from 
rebellion. 

Jamaica now ranidly rose to the height of her prosperity : which, built 
up on the Slave Trade^ was doomed to receive a serious blow in the 
arolition of slavery and the ultimate emancipation of the slaves. In 1807, 
when there were 323.827 slaves in the island, the slave trade was abolished, 
and when, twenty-seven years later, the act was passed emancipating the 
sLaveis, the planters found, with rare exceptions, that they could not induce 
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Jamaica, the black people to devote that labour to the cultivation of die soil wluch 
— ^ had resulted in placing the country in a position of such material prosperity. 
The natural lassitude of the blades, and the ease with which their scanty 
wants are supplied in the w^th of tropical produce, combined to in- 
duce them for a time to renounce that labour which diey were no longer 
compelled to perform. 

A sum of ^6,i6x.927 was granted as compensation to slave owners in 
the island, and they were allowed to retain the slaves for a certain 
number of years under an apprenticeship: but though experience is 
showing that free labour can, when prop«rly directed, produce as great 
results as enforced servitude — to say nothing of the moral advantage of 
the new r^me — the island tias not recovered the blow ; and, partly 
owing to the direct results of the cutting off of the labour supply, partly 
owing to panic and partly to later causes which have comoined to d^ 
preciate the value of property there and check enterprise, tliis ccdony, 
whose capabilities are equal to those of any other of our foreign posses- 
sions, is still in a depressed and unsatisfactory condition, diough the last 
few years there have^ been signs of improvement. The maintenance of 
slavery in the adjoining and rival Spanish colony of Cuba has tended to 
unfairljr handicap the planting industry in Jamaica : while ^e competi- 
tion with i^ staple product of beet root sugar, grown in Europe under 
the system of bounties, has unbaturally cheapen^ the inferior article at 
the expense of the better kinds of cane sugar. 
Another Another serious blow to the prosperity of the island was given by tlid 
Insurrection. Negro Insurrection of 1865, when the blacks, under the ^adership of 
George W. Gordon, the son of a^ planting attorney by a black woman, 
rose m arms in the hope of achieving their indeiwndence. At that time 
the number of European troops in the island had been reduced to t.oqo: 
whereas during the troubles of iS^z as many as zo.ooo militia, aided hy 
14,000 lo^al Maroons, had been employed, and had had great (Ufficuhy 
in crushing the rebellion. The example of Hayti and San Domingo, 
where liberty had been achieved by the blacks against a &r neater 
number of whites than existed in Jamaica, was now pointed to hy Gordna 
as worthy of emulation, and, after some^ premonitory s3rmptoms of dis- 
content among the blacks, a general^ rising took place, commendng in 
Kingston, and spreading into the interior. The Maroons, howefcr. 
still maintained an attitude of unswerving loyalty, and matnisllf 
assisted in quelling the rebellion. 

The first outbreak took place on October 7, 1865, hut, owing to As 
prompt measures taken, the rising was effectually put down by the atfh cf 
the month. During that short period, however, many lives weresaamoed, 
and much valuable property destroyed.^ As many sis 4^ rebds wen 
executed, and martial law was maintained for several -weeks lunger. 
The subsequent proceedings in the Imperial Parliament, in r^n^nm 10 
the alleged over-severities practised by Governor Eyre will he fredl in 
the memory of most of our readers. Over the unhappy proceedings lASA 
took place subsequently to those events, and the inquiry h^d j nto the ck^ 
cumstances by the Royal Commissioners, who reported that pumdnMail 
by death and by flogging had been unnecessarily firequent and harsh, it il 
as well to draw a veu. Suffice it to say that, as a result, the constitntionof 
the colony was altered ; the representative assembly was nh ft H riw^ ■ 
z866 ; now the entire authority is practically vested in the eoi 
by a iVivy Council, and a Legislative CouncJ (see p. 54)1 
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The first governor under the new regime was Sir T. P. Grant. Since 
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then many signs of progress have been given, both commercially and 
morally, although discontent is expressed among certain classes at the 
maintenance of a sthngent form of Crown Government. 

The visitatipns of cholera in 2850 and of yellow fever in X85X, by which 
some 50,000 parsons were swept off, further^ helped to injure the island, 
and have given the climate a bad name which it does not deserve. 

Steaming along the south coaist, we have a very j^ood j^eneral idea of Mountain: 
the natural features of the island. The shore is indented by 
frequent fine bays, many of them containing small islands : the shore oh 
this side approaches the sea chiefly in steep preclj)ices and inaccessible 
cliffs — the spurs of the Blue Mountains, which form a complete 
backbone through the whole Tength of the island, rising in some of the 
most elevated p^dcs to 8,000 feet above sea level. These mountains give 
rise to many streams and rivulets ; there are over zoo rivers, none of 
them navigable with the exception of the largest, called the Black River, in 
the south-west of the island, besides many rivulets. On the north side 
the land is diversified h}r beautiful hills, separated by spacious vales, 
all watered by rivulets, wmch here fall in cascades down the hill-side, there 
wander in crystal streams twisting and turning through the tortuous 
valleys. The shore on the north side is less indented and much flatter 
than on the south. 

The Climate^ though varjring in different parts of the island, is 
l^enerally healthy, notwithstanding its proximity to the equator. The 
island has the advantage of lying to the south of Hayti and Cuba, and 
the influence of the land breexes from the high mountains of these 
islands is felt and keenly appreciated in Jamaica : while the high lands 
in the interim of Jamaica itself also afford a dekehtful variety of 
climate. In the plains the temperature Is naturally high, the avenge at 
Kingston from June to November being about 80° Fahrenheit, while in 
the rest of the year the temperature is about 70". In the upper lands 
the heat is less, and the sun's rays are tempered by continual breexes. In 
all parts of the island having a height of 1,300 feet above sea level, the 
air IS perfectly salubrious all the year round. The high district odled 
Pedro Plains, on the south-west coast, is said to vie with any spot on the 
surface of the globe for the mildness of its temperature and the purity of 
its air ; and at a height of 4,200 feet the climate is exquisite. The mean 
range of the thermometer, at an elevation of 4.000 to 5,000 feet, is from 
60' to 70*, the minimum in winter being 44° ; on Blue Alountain Peak, ice 
of some thickness has been found in March. Owing to the lofty moun- Tempera- 
tains it is possible, in a few hours, to get to a climate resembling that of ture. 
Europe, and a change of 30° in temperature can be attained by a ride of 
three hours from. Kingston. In the St. Andrew's mountains the difference 
between night and day either in summer or winter b never more than 
ten degrees, the hottest days in summer being never above 80* nor 
the coldest nights in winter below 60'. Many old colonists who have 
returned to England to end their life have changed their minds, and gone 
back to enjoy the delicious climate of the high lands of Jamaica. The 
rainy seasons are in May and October, and last for about three weeks, 
with intervals of fme weather. The rainfall varies in different parts 
of the island from about ^o inches to 150 inches in the year. 

Jamaica, in common with the islands in the West Indies, is liable tQ 
the occurrence of hurrlcaneSj which visit the fair land from time ta 
UK. II. ' "«• 
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Jamaica, time with desolating violence. Especially serious were the hurricanss of 
—— 1722, 1734, and X751, but these were surpassed by the tremendous storm 

of October, 1815, by which the whole island was deluged, hundreds of 
houses washed away, many vesseb wrecked and about x,ooo persons 
destroyed. ^ Recently, however, Jamaica.has been singularly free from 
these visitations. 

Lying within the great volcanic region of the New World, and owing 
its own existence to volcanic disturbances, the island is occasionally sub- 
ject to earthquakes ; shocks of slight intensity occur nearly every 
year, but it is only on rare occasions that such sharp shocks are felt as 
those experienced in 1802 and 1816. The most temble convulsion was 
that of 1692 ahready referred fo. 
I'rade. Produce. — ^The natural productions of the island comprise the follow- 

ing:— Sug^ar is the staple product, the quantities annually exported 
amounting to about 30,000 hogsheads annually, besides 18,000 hogs- 
heads of rum. 

Cotton has been planted to a considerable extent, and will one day 
probably become an important item in the list of exports. 

Coffee was first introduced into Jamaica from St. Domingo by Sir N. 
Lawes, in 1728, and has done welL Jamaica coffee having made a 
reputation of its own, 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 lbs are annually exported. 
Lately the Liberian coffee has been experimentally planted. 

An acre of land will carry about 9.000 coffee plants, and each tree 
produces on an average about ilb. of berries, in the preparation of 
which the abundant water power of the island is utilised. The berries, 
hi^ving l^n washed and deprived of their outer skins, are dried in the 
sun on wooden platforms or terraces, called barbecues, the appearance 
of which on the hill sides is a characteristic feature in J a maican 
landscape. 
Timber. The rorests. which cover a large area of land, and which are still in 

some places in their primzval glory, are among the most precious posses- 
sions of the island ; the timber is as excellent in quality as it is varied in 
kind, including mahogany, cedar, pine, iron wood, and other species ; 
80,000 tons of logwood and fustic are exported annually. 

Among curious forms of vegetable life may be mentioned the candle- 
stick tree {(Oandelabra cereus), whose upright spikes resemble a many- 
branched candlestick : the lace-bark tree, producing sheets of fibrous 
gauze resembling lace : the sandbox tree {bura crepitans) the seed pods 
of which explode with a loud noise like a pistol shot : the cotton tree, or 
ceiba {EriodendrorC) which frequently attains a height of 100 or 150 feet 
before sending forth a single branch. The branches grow horizontally, 
covering an enormous area. 

Fruits exist in profusion. On the higher grounds the apple, peach, 
strawberry, and other English fruits flourish in perfection. 

The Bread fruit tree was introduced into Jamaica by Captain Bligh 
towards the close of last century; 6,000,000 lbs. of pimeniOj and 
1,500,000 lbs. of l^crerare exported annually. 
Spices. Cinnamon was introduced in 1782. Jamaica, and in faet the whole 

of the West Indies, owe many of their varied spices to Rodney, who 
captured a Dutch vessel carrying spices from the East Indies, and dis- 
tributed the cargo amon|^ the islands. To a somewhat similar accident 
the West Indies owe their principal fodder, the flroiiiea grass, which 
exists in such profusion in the different islands. Some West African 
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birds were kept by a person in Jamaica, and seeds of the native g^rass 
were procured as food for them : on the birds dying in 1740 the seeds 
were thrown out in a garden, germinated, and became the source of 
suppl^^ of the guinea grass now found throughout the islands. This 
grass is the principal food of the domesticated live stock in the islands.' 

Cattle are abundant, and grazing farms^ have largely increased of 
late years. The oxen are small out hardy, being chiefly of the Spanish 
breed. They are largely employed for draught purposes. 

The sheep are said to have come ori^nally from Africa. 

Pigs abound, both wild and domesticated. The latter are small, and 
have a peculiarity in the sharp pointed ears. The flesh is sweeter and 
whiter than that of the English pig. 

Of horses, the small, active, Creole horses are the hardiest. European 
and North American horses are not so well able to endure the climate, 
and are seldom used as beasts of burden, their place being taken by 
oxen and mules. The latter do all the hard work on the plantations. 

Among the indigenous animals are the agouti, the peccary, the arma- 
dillo, the musk rat, and the monkey. Of venomous serpents there are 
none.\Scorpions, however, exist, and the harmless snakes are kept down 
by the peccaries, which should on this account be preserved. Kats are 
numerous and destructive, and do serious damage by destroying the 
sugar canes. The woods abound in pigeons, parrots, humming birds, and 
other varieties. Insects of all kinds are numerous, ants, cockroaches, 
sinders. &c., often .becoming household pests if allowed to increase. 
The chigoa or Jigger has an unpleasant habit of burrowing under the 
skin, and breeding there, causing intense irritation. 

Good Sport is to be had among the wild fowl of the marshes, and the 
pigeons of the woods, while larger game is afforded by the wild hogs, 
— said to have been introduced from the Canaries — which abound in 
the woods. ** Pig sticking " is a favourite diversion. 

The curious land craos deserve mention ; they breed in the sea but 
live on shore, o&en being found in the high lands far from the shore. 

Fisb are plentiful in the rivers and along the coast. 

Tnrtles are abundant, as well as the celebrated Mangrove oysters. 

Like all tropical countries Jamaica requires an extensive system of 
IrriSTlktion and vc^tr storage to fully realise her natural resources. 
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Chapter III.— ROUND THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 

About six hours after sighting Morant Point Lighthouse we enter 
Port Royal Bay — or Kingston Harbour — a land-locked harbour on the 
south-eastern coast. The entrance is only a few hundred yards wide, 
and is guarded on the east by Fort Royal or Port Royal at the 
extremity of a narrow tongue of low land or spit nine miles long, called 
the Palisades, which forms the southern boundary of the Bay : and on 
the west by a Fort called The TlMrelve Apostles, and by Fort 
Augusta, on the mainland opposite. Inside this point, however, it widens 
into a deep, spacious harbour, about ten miles long from east to west, 
and two miles across. 



Kingston 
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Cagway, by whidx name Kingston Harbour was first called by the £ne< 
lish. Port Royal was destroyed by the ^urthquake of 1693 (see p. 47), 



when it fi: 



Local notes. 



and by fire in 1703, and again by a hurricane in 1722 
yielded to Kingston as the jnindpal seat of trade. 

It is now of third-rate importance, with a population of x.ooo, suc- 
cessive fires, outbreaks of cholera, &c,, having confirmed the inhabitants 
in their neglect to rebuild the apparently doomed city. 

As we approach the wharf, the straight streets of Kingston, running in 
TCirallel lines rieht down to the water's edge open more clearly to our view. 
The arrival of tne steamer seems to infuse new life into the already busy 
town. Crowds of people line the shore, numbers of boats press around the 
vessel, and, dotted about in all directions on the surface of the water, are 
the heads of innumerable negro bo3rs, anxious to show their skill in diving 
after any coins which the passengers may be tempted to throw into the 
water for their amusement. 

Almost before the vessel is made fast to the side, the joint operations of 
landing cargo and taking in a supply of coals have commenced, for the 
Stay of the through steamer here is limited to 24 hours. 

Kmestony situated in long. 76° 50' W. and lat. 17'' ss' N., was 
founded in 1693, after the destruction of Spanish Town and Port Royal by 
the great earthquake of 1692. 

.^ In 1782 it was nearly destroyed by fire; but it has survived this 
and other disasters, and is now an important city, covering over two 
square miles. 

Between Kingston and Spanish Town — ^the original San Jag^ de la 
Vega of the Spaniards — a long struggle has existed for the honour of being 
the metropolitan ctty. In 1754 Kingston was declared by a local act to be 
the capital; but the seat of government was again transferred to 
Spanish Town in 1758, to be finally removed to Kingston in 1783. 

Its streets are laid out in regular lines, crossing one another at right 
angles, those running north and south reaching to the water's edge. 

In the Central PaiiCy at the north endof the town, is a granite 
statue by Baily, of Lord Metcalfe, governor firom 1839 to 184a. 

In King Street, one of the principal streets, is a statue of Lord Rodney^ 
by Bacon, originsilly erected at Spanish Town in memory of the defeat by 
that Admiral of the French fleet on April Z2th. 1782. 

In St. Andrew's parish church lie the remains of Admiral Benbow, 
buried there in 1702, 

The town was first lighted by gas on May zoth, 187^. It is supplied 
with mrater brought from a distance of several miles from Hope 
River. 

About eight or nine miles north-east of Kingston, on the slopes of the 
Blue Mountains, are the celebrated Botanic Gardens supported by 
Government, where valuable experiments in agriculture are carried on 
every year. 

Con&munications.— There is a regular postal service three times 
a week to and from all parts of the island, by which letters are carried at 
B(i. per Joz. A tramway has lately been constructed at Kingston. 

Parriculars of the regular lines of Steamers sailing from burope to 
Kingston will be fdund at pages 7 — 17. Besides these there are frequent 
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services between the various i)orts and neighbouring islands. The Jamaica. 

steamers of the Atlas Line leave New York under maU contract every 

idtemate Thursday. The average passage is seven days. ^ Kingston. 

VeHttpniijplllC communication with Europe is complete. Jamaica is 
the first British possession in the West Indies which the cable touches at, 
whence it branches away viA St. Thomas, Barbados, &c., to Demerara, 
and in the opposite direction to the Isthmus of Panama. 

At present the only rallmray in Jamaica is that from Kingston vfA 
Spanish Town to Old Harbour, a distance of twenty-six miles, which 
has recently been purchased by the^ Government. The scenery along 
this line is very beautiful. This line is now in course of extension. 

Half-way between Kingston and Spanish Town, at the head of Hunt 
Bay, the north-western extremity of the harbour, is the old Spanish 
Admiral's house, from which a fine view of the Bay is obtained. 

Spanish Vovm was founded in 1525 by Diego Columbus, who gave 
it the name of San Jago de la Vega (of the plains), and rapidly g^w in 
size and wealth. It has lost much of its importance since the seat of 
Government was removed to Kingston, and its general appearance is that 
of neglect. It contains, however, a few fine buildings, among which 
are a large range originally erected as a Government House, Senate 
House, &C., known as the *' King's House," and now turned into a 
college. 

It also boasts a cathedral— a rather inelegant edifice of brick. 

The original port of Spanish Town is Old Harboory which the 
Spaniards selected for their principal ship yard, situated at the head of 
a fine bay, but with a bad entrance* some eight miles to the S.W. of 
Spanish Town. 

Jamaica boasts no other town of any importance, but it possesses many Other Ports 
valuable harbours which are regularly visited by steamers for the purpose 
of shipping the produce of the rich valleys of which thev are the natural 
outlets. Thirty-five miles east of Port Koyal, and twelve miles south- 
west of MoraCbt Point is Port Mora&t, with a good harbour and 
sulphurous springs in the neighbourhood. Morant Town,^ a neatly 
built town, a few miles to the westward, is the principal shippinz place. 

On the north coast are Port AntonAo. with a well protected narbour 
situated amid beautiful scenery ; and St. Aim's Bay in the middle of 
the north coast, the outlet for the rich district of St. Ann's Parish. 

Between these two ports lies the spot where Columbus first landed in 
Jamaica, several bays disputing among themselves the honour of the 
event, though Ora Cabeza Bay, midway between the two, near which 
is a remarkable cataract formed by eight confluent streams has the best 
claim to the distinction.^ The road n-om Spanish Town to St. Ann's ui> the 
river Cobre and^ down into the valley bevond, a distance of forty miles, 
affords as magnificent views as are probably to be obtained in any part of 
the world. At a place called Gibraltar, the river runs between perpen- 
dicular cliffs 600 feet high, over which in the wet season a cataract 
pours. 

A few miles beyond St. Ann's Bay is Dry Harbour, near which is 
a great cavern, terminating in a subterranean lake. 

Palmonth lies farther west, and then Monte]|ro Bay, the most 
important town on the north coast, both well built, but unhealthy. 
Xaucea Bay on the north-west, and Savannah la Mar on the south- 
west coast, are important shipping places, bui th« Vyntor— «s^ft5SA!&?) "^ia. 
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bet vith banih- xrydaag to ca9 a tova ; aadBlAidc Miver. an open 
hai^rar. are iLe last pars of cal here, beibre so^QS bade to Old 
Hazbo^x. 



Chapte* IV. statistics OF' JAMAICA, 

Jamaica is drnded inco t2wee co unij e s — Srarey on tike east, Mid- 
dleaez in the centre, and Coravall in the w^est. 

Ppipwlatioti . — ^The first censns of Jamaica taken in xfna diowed the 
popolatioo to consist of 3,650 vUtes, and 550 biads. In^ 1730 the 
number had xncreased to S,ocd wiates. and Solocd biaidu ; and in 1871 the 
pofolaxion anwcmed to 506,154 : viz., 100,346 coloored, 13,101 white, 
392.707 black. 

Tni'mlgrmttoa . — ntennvilEngxiess cf tbe black population to work 
in a country w^iere their scan:jnecd.«t are soppLed by dhc fotile soil with 
scarcely any labour has led to the estabEshment of a system of coolie 
immigration, by winch means the population and pio^ierity of the 
colony are steadily increasing- Althoi^gh cntitlnl under certain con- 
diiicMis to a free passage to India afier completii^ their terms of service, 
about three-fourths of the immigrants voluntar^ remain in the island, 
while those who do return home take back with them targe sums of 
money, the result of their earxuiigs. 
>Temment. llie constitation which was first devised (or the island in t66o 
was alwogated after the Negro Insurrection of 1865, and the colony 
was placed under Crown Government. There is a IiegiSlatiTe 
Council consisting fA eight official members, viz : the SenicHT Officer 
Commanding Her Majesty's Regular Troops ; the O^onial Secretary ; 
the Attorney-General; the Director of Roads and Surveyor-General ; 
the CbUectcn--General ; the Assistant-Secretanr ; and the Auditor General : 
and eight un-official members, who are (1879): — ^The: Hons. J. K. 
McDowell; James M. Gibb; G. Sc^omcn; H. Westmorland; L. C. 
Shirley H. P. Cbhhurst ; H. Small ; and Robert Hamilton, M.D. 

There b also a Prlv^ CoTOlCilj consisting <^ the first four official 
members of the Legblative Council, and such other persons, iM>t exceed- 
ing e^^ht, as the Queen may appoint. The Governor is styled the 
Captain-General and Govemor-in-Chief. 

CiTil Establishment (1879) :— 

Govemor-in-Chiel^ Sir Anthony Musgrave, 

JIV« V^- AlaVT* ••• ••• ••• — ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• j(y /9OOO 

Colonial Secretary, Edward Newton, CM.G. .~ 1,500 

Assistant Secretary. E. N. Walker 800 

Island Secretary and Administrator-General, Edw. 

fi. Lynch (acting) •• ••• ••• ••• 1,000 

Surveyor-General, Major-Gen. J. R. Mann, R.E. 1,500 

Auditor-General, John C. Mackglashan .» ... 750 

Public Treasurer, H. W. Livingston 600 

Postmaster, Frederic Sullivan -* 600 

Collector-General, Daniel Power Trench ... m. z,ooo 

Collector of Customs, R. GiUard ... .^ •» •» 750 
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Government UAViMXgB' banks were established in 1871, in all the Jamaic 
principal towns ; the Government pays interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
per annum. 

Education. — A system of popular education, under which all schools 
are brought under government supervision was established in 1&68 : 
religious equality was established in 1870. 

Medical.— An "island medical service" under the control of a 
superintending medical officer, has been created. The medical practi- 
tioners receive a retaining fee or salary from the Government and are 
designated "parochial medical officers." They are located throughout 
the island, and attend sick pftupers. parochial hospitals and almshouses, 
the constabulary, prisons, East Indian immigrants, vaccination, &c. 

Sui)erintending Medical Officer (1879), Deputy 
Suigeon-General C. B. Mosse, C.B ;Cx,ooo 

Police. — ^The constabulaiy is modelled on the system of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, semi-military. There are about 25 inspectors and 
sub.inspectors, and 600 men distnbuted throughout the iiland. 

Inspector-Geqeral (1879), Capt. E. H. B. Hartwell ;C9oo 

Judicial. — District courts, somewhat on the model of County Courts 
in England, are held all over the island. The judges are barristers or 
advocates. 
The officers of the Superior Courts arc (1879) :— 

Vice-Cliancellor and Chief Justice, the Hon. 

Sir John Lucie Smith, CM. G 

Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court, The Hon. 
*• icin xvc I • ••# ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Attorney-General, The Hon. E. L. O'Malley. 

Crown Solicitor, S. C. Burke 

Registrar, Thos. Hendrick 

XScdesiastical (1879):— 

Bishop of Kingston. Right Rev. W. G. Tozer, 

D.D., Archdeacon of Middlesex 

Archdeacon of Cornwall, Ven. W. Rowe, M.A., 

Since the establishment of Crown Government the finances of the 
colony, which had previously been in a very disordered condition, the 
expenditure lai^gely exceeding the revenue, have been placed on a sound 
footing. The following table shews the trade and financial condition 
of the island during the last ten years : — 
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Chapter V.— BRITISH HONDURAS AND CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 

British jAMAic/i^is happily situated, not only as regards climate, but also for 
ioNOURAS commercial purposes, between the larger islands of Cuba and Hayti on 
— — ' the one side, and the mainland of Central America on the other. 

Kingston is the central port for visiting British Honduras, Panama, 
and the rest of ^ Central America. Cuba, and the Bahamas. The trip 
to Belize or British^ Honduras takes two days by steamer, that col ny 
being situated 800 miles due west ; Panama is about the same distance 
S.S. W.. and Havana about as far to the N.W. 

British Honduras, or Belize, so called after the capital town, is 
a small strip of territory comprising an area of 8,000 square miles, 
lying between Yucatan and Guatemala, on the east coast of Central 
America, in x6' N. and 89° W. 

HIstory.-y-The country was discovered by Columbus in 2502. and 
after being visited, in common with the Neighbouring parts of the main- 
land, by successive bands of pirates, was formally settled from Jamaica 
by the English in 1667, when a treaty was made with Spain, who had 
conquered the country, acknowledging the territorial nghts of Great 
Britain over the country. . Frequent quarrels, however, took place be- 
tween the English and Spanish settlers, till 1786, when a definitive treaty 
was entered into, which has only been disturbed by passing disputes as 
to the boundaries of the country. It was not tiU 1861 that the settlement 
was placed on the footing of an actual colony, and^ it was then made 
subordinate to the government of Jamaica, Mr. Darling being appointed 
the first Lieutenant-Governor, 
overnment. The Constitution was settled in 1870. and consists of a Lieutenant- 
Governor aided by an Executive Council and by a Xaegrislative 
Council, consisting of five official, and not less than four un-official 
members, named by the Queen. The official members are the Chief 
Justice, the Colonial Secretary, the Senior Military Officer (if of. or 
above, the rank of major^, the Treasurer, and the Attomey-GeneraL 
The Lieutenant-Governor is President of the Council 

The un-official members are (1879) the — 

Hon. J. H. Phillips. I Hon. V. H. McDonald. 

,, James Arthur. ) ,, J. E. Mutrie. 

The XSzecutive Council, consists of— 
The Senior Military Officer I The Treasurer. 
The Colonial Secretary. | The Attorney-General. 

Civil Establisbment (1879)-- 

Lieutenant-Governor, F. P. Barlee, C.M.G. ...;^i,8co 

Colonial-Secretary and Auditor-General, Henry 

K oiKriCa ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •• ••• ••• 000 

Treasurer and Collector of Customs, Thomas 

v^raiiam ... ... ... ... ... ... •«. ..• •«• 000 

Surveyor-General. M. J. Griffiths 350 

Surveyor of Public Works, G. von Ohlafen ... 300 

Inspector of Police, CoL George Marriner ... 300 
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Produce. 



Judicial- Establisliment (i 879)— British 

Chief Justice, and Judge of Vice-Admiralt/ Honour a< 

Court, W. A. Parker ;^i,oco •^— 

Attorney-General. A. C. Onslow 400 

Registrar, T. W. H. Dillet 500 

Provost- Marshal, W.T. McKinney 300 

Corcner and Police ^{agistrate, H. C. Usher... 400 

The land is flat and swampy throughout the greater portion of the 
coast line, and gradually rising as the interior is approached, from the 
Savannah, through the Pine and Cahoon Ridges and the forest, to the 
central mountain zone, where the CoCksCOmb MountailUI are 
4,000 feet high. The interior is almost wholly unexplored. 

There are several rivers, which, in the interior, frequently expand 
into broad lagoons, and near their sources are broken bv pictures* ue 
waterfaUs ; the Hondo, the northern bo'iudary of the colony is a fine 
stream. 

The natural fiatina includes se%eraJ varieties of deer ; quails, plover, 
ducks, turiceys, &c. abound; and the rivers and lakes teem wiih 
fish. 

The forests abound in valuable timber, and other trees, including 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, i)ine, bullet-tree, fustic, lignum vitae, sapo- 
diUa, Santa Maria, ironwood, india-rubber and gutta-percha .trees. Be- 
sides these, the sarsaparilla, cochineal-cactus, agave or pHa. indigo, and 
many other useful plants or s-hrubs are^ abundant. The cocoa-nut 
flourishes, as do the cahoon palm (of which the oil will shortly, it is 
hoped, bring increased prosperity to the colony), the cacao, the sugar 
cane, and the ground-nut, ^ locally known by the name of pinder ; and 
there are the usual varieties of tropical fruit, cereals, and vegetables, 
plantains, mai7e, yams, casava, cocoa, and tobacco. 

The higher lands towards the interior afford abundant pasturage for 

cattle. 

The climate^ though damp, is, for the tropics, healthy. Malignant 
fever or cholera are rare, and an equable temperature, with pre- 
vailing sea-breezes, is experienced throughout the greater part of the 
year. 

Irftad may be purchased from the Crown at 5^. an acre. 

The minerals are not of great value. Gold has been found in a 
branch of the Belize river. Alabaster, marble, and valuable crystals are 
found in the interior. 

The population in 1872 was 34,710, o£ whom only 377 were 
whites. 

Belise, the capital, containing 6,614 inhabitants, is situate on the The capital 
river of the same name, and is in regular steam COmmiinication 
with Jamaica, (see p. 10). It contains some flne public buildings, and 
the private houses, built of wood, and frequently raised ten or twelve feet 
from the ground on pillars of mahogany, are roomy and comfortable. 
The streets are shaded by groves of cocoa-nut, palms, and tamarind trees. 
The river is navigable by small boats f r 200 miles. 

The following are the trade and finance statistics for the last 
ten years : — 
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AND 

Central 
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The Bay 
Islandi. 



A Briti-h 
?rotector.*te. 



Year. 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 



Revenue. 

£ 

42.416 
36,629 

33030 
43.880 

38.719 
51,946 

43.722 
41,906 

40,231 

41.588 



Expenditure. 

it 

39,720 

30,403 
36,330 

. 25»453 
29.350 
34407 
40,068 

40.839 
3<^.6i4 
39.929 



Imports. 
£ 

177.483 
151,189 

184.337 
180,662 
167.809 
336.615 

178.397 
175.321 
163,403 
167,233 



Exports. 

ao3,659 
175.033 
171,987 
207,673 

203,560 
216.993 
240,628 
202,512 
206,420 
124,503 



The Gulf of Honduras contains a number of islands and bays, the 
largest of which, Torneffe, or St. George's Cay, opposite Belize, 
belongs to the British colony. The other islands, known as the ** Bay 
Islands," opposite the north shore of the Republic of Honduras, the 
chief of which are Ruatan or Rattan, Bonaca, Utila, and Barberet, were 
first settled and fortified by the British in 1742, but were given up at the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, and belonged to Spain till 1821, when they were 
again occupied by England and incorporated in 1852 with British 
Honduras, but owing to disputes with the United States, they were ceded 
to Honduras in 1859. The inhabitants are principally descendants of 
the old English buccaneers, with a mixture of African blood, and are 
familiarly known as " Baymen.** 

The Republic Of Honduras adjoins the British colony to the 
south ; its Atlantic coast line extending to Cape Gracios a Dios. South 
of this is the territory known as the MosquitO Coast, extending 
to the mouth of the San Juan River — a distance of some 400 miles 
— and included within the limits of the Republic of Nicaragua. 

The country is still inhabited by descendants of the aboriginal 
Indians, who owe allegiance to a king^ whose power is hereditary. The 
people, originally a fine race, have deteriorated under the combined 
influence of continued oppression by the Spaniards and their descendants 
of the constant state of warfare existing among the Spanish, French, 
English, and American settlements, and of their . mixture with negro 
and other alien blood. 

This country is very fertile, and contains abundant supplies of valuable 
timber : besides which the climate and soil are well adapted to the culti- 
vation of cocoa, coffee, and other tropical produce. Cattle are numerous 
on the savannas. 

This country, or rather its native population, who hardly ever asserted, 
and have now renounced, all territorial rights, is under the nominal pro- 
tection of the British flag, the peculiar relations of the inhabitants dating 
back to the period when the buccaneers made common cause with the 
natives against the Spaniards, and laid the foundations of the settle- 
ments afterwards recognised as a British colony. The natives of the 
Mosquito Coast voluntarily offered their allegiance to the British Crown, 
a formal instrument to that effect bein§ signed in 1687 ; and although 
the limits of actual British soil have yaned under the vsuying conditions 
of peace and war, and are now restricted to the strip of land between 
the Hondo and the Sarstoon, the British protectorate over the Mosquito 
Indians still exists, in name at least, though modified by subsequent 
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treaties with the neighbouring rejpublics of Honduras and Nicaragua, Central 
and with the United States. American 

The principal outlets for the commerce of this country are Blemr- States. 
fields^ and San Juan de Nicaragua better known as GreytOTvn. -: — 
I'he latter port, with a population of 1,200, is situated at the mouth of the 
River San Juan, and till recently was held by Great Britain on behalf of 
the Mosquito Indians. It was taken possession of by a band of adven- 
turers in 1855, and four years later was formally ceded to the Republic 
of Nicaragua.^ It formerly possessed a spacious harbour which is now Nicaragua 
silted up, and is blocked by a bar with a maximum of five feet of water. 
The town has lately attracted considerable attention from the proposal to 
construct an inter-oceanic channel, navigable for ocean steamers, by 
making the river passable to Lake Nicaragua and by cutting an artificial 
canal thence to the Pacific. A passage for steamers up and down the 
river and lake has recently been forced. 

About eighty miles south of Greytown is Port laixnon^ in Costa 
Rica, whence a railway across Punta Arenas, on the Pacific coast, has 
been in progress for several years, but is almost at a standstill. 

The principal port, however, of Central America is Colony also 
known as Aspinwall, so-called after Mr. W. H. Aspinwall, one of the 
promoters of the railway across the Isthmus of Panama, of which 
Colon is the northern terminus. Colon is situated in Panama, one of 
the United States of Colombia, formerly the Republic of New Grenada. 
The total area of the States of Colombia is 455,000 square miles, and 
the population 3,000,000. 

The natural products of the country are varied, and include cocoa, 
sugar, indigo, india-rubber, quinine, tobacco. Indian-corn, cotton, rice, 
coffee, fruits, wheat, &c. Cattle breeding is carried on extensively: 
and the mines of gold and silver are productive 

The exports are valued at about 10,000,000 dollars and the im- 
ports at 11,000,000 dollars annually. Ihe trade is principally in 
British hands. 

Colon is built on an island called ManTanilla, in Navy Bay, and has 
become the chief port of Central America since the completion of the 
railway, in 1855. The houses are constructed of very- combustible 
materials, and there being no regular water supply the town is very liable 
to extensive conflagrations. It wa^ burnt down in February, 1874. 

It is a free port ; the harbour is commodious, but subject to sudden 
" Northers/' which at times do much damage. 

The Railway is 70 miles long. 

Many lives were lost during the progress of the work, flxt company 
is bound by its contract to run one passenger train a day each way : but 
the passenger traffic is practically limited to those days on which mail 
vessels call at Colon at the northern end, or at Panana at the southern 
end. The aimual passenger traffic is about 20,000. 

A trip across gives the traveller a very good idea of the tropics, and 
as the speed is not very great there is ample time for observing every- 
thing. The first fifteen miles of the line are built on trestles over a 
deadly swamp, but afterwards the scenery is pleasing, and the vegetation 
rich. Palm-trees of several varieties may be seen, and great orchids 
climbing over the trees, mingled with the purple convolvulus, and a 
hundred other tropical parasites. 

Panama g^ves its name to the celebrated straw hats, oC ^Vv\.Ocv'CcKSX^'^'t%. 
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South two or three varieties, made by the natives. There is a telegrap^C 

iMERiCA. cable to Jamaica: and regukar Steam communication bet#eea 

— — Colon, iCingston, Trinidad and all the ports of Colombia and 

Venezuela (see pp. 7-17) 

Icbmbia. The other principal ports of Colombia are as follows :-^Cartaffenay 

thirty-six hours by steam to the eastward, is a great shipping place tor 

india-rubber which is collected in the forests of the interior. A canal^ 

the Dique Canal — has been constructed between the port and the great 

River Magdalena, a distance of forty miles, and will greatly increase 

the importance of the place. 

One hundred miles to the north-east is 8aTanilla» situated at 
the mouth of the Magdalena itself which is navigable for 800 miles, as 
far as Honda, and on which a fleet of steamers are now regularly 
employed. There is a railway between Savanilla and BarranquiPa. 

On the opposite side of the Delta of the Magdalena is Santa Marta, 
also an important port. 

Important copper mines exbt in the interior at a short distance from 
all these three ports. 



Chapter W.^THE PORTS OF VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela. Following the coast of South America eastMrards, we shortly reach 
Venezuelan territory, the principal ports of which are Puerto CabellOy 
the port for the copper mines of Aroa. belonging to the British New 

guebrada Co., : Xa Gnayra, the port of Caracas : Barcclonai 
nmana, and Carupano. 

Off this coast lie a number of islands, the principal of which are 
visited regularly, by lines of steamers plying between Colon, Trinidad, 
and Europe. The three most westerly, Oruba, Cura9ao, and Buen-Ayre, 
belong to Holland. 
Dutch Cnra^aOy the seat of the Dutch Colonial Government, b thirty-six 

islands. miles long by eight miles broad. It was settled by Spain in X537 
and seized by Holland in 16341 ; in x8oo the French settlers quarrelled 
with the Dutch, who surrendered the island to the British. It was 
restored in 1802, captured by England in 1807, and a^in restored m 
1814. Its chief i}roduct is salt.^ The island contains the largest 
settlement of Jews in the West Indies. 

Buen Ayre or Bonaire^ about twenty miles long, is sparsely popu* 
lated, and e:^orts cattle and salt. 

The three islands have a population of 20,000. 

Eastward of these are several islands and groups of islets bel >ng- 
ing to Venezuela ; viz. Aves or Bird Islands, L08 Roqne8> 
Orchila, Blanqtdlla, TestiffOS, and, closer to the mainland are 
Tortugra and Magfarita, the largest of all, which was first seen by 
Columbus on August 14, 1498. 

The total area of these various islands is about 500 sc^uare miles. 

One hundred and forty miles east of Margarita is the Island of 
Trinidad (see West India Pocket Book, No. I., p. 77). 

For means of contimuiicati->n between the above ports and other 
West Indian Islands (see pp. 7-17). 
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Chapter VII. —BRITISH GUIANA. 

British Guiana is a portion of the Sout^ American continent, lying im- British 
mediately east of the mouth of the River Orinoco, being bounded^ on Guiana. 
the south and west by Venezuela and Brazil, on the east by the Rivey — — 
Corentyn. dividing it n-om Dutch Guiana, and on the north by the sea. 

Ihe limits on the side of Venezuela and Brazil have never been ac- 
curately defined, but assuming them to correspond with the natural 
geographical features of the country, the colony covers an area of 
about 80,000 square miles. 

The History of British Guiana is intimately connected with Hbtory. 
that of England, France, and Holland during the kist hundred years. 
Like most of the British West Indian Colonies it passed into our hands 
more than once by the fortunes of war, during the troublous period 
from 1756 to 1815, before it was finally declared an adjunct of the British 
Crown in 1814. Differences of opinion exist as to the actual discoverer of 
Guiana. Some attribute it to Columbus a few years after his discovery 
of America, others to Vasco Nunez, and Diego de Ordas. 

According to Schombuigk, the earliest accounts extant relative to the 
coast of Guiana state that in 1580 some Dutch settled near the River 
Pomeroon, and subsec^uently on the banks of the Essequibo. In 16x3 the 
colony was in a flourishing condition, and in 162 z the Government under- 
took to supply neero slaves from Africa. In 1657 the towns of New 
Zealand and New Middleburg were erected, and settlements were effected 
on the Berbice River. In 1733 a constitution was granted by the States- 
General to Berbice, and in 1739 to Essequibo. No mention is made of 
any settlement on the Demerara River till 1745, when the Chamber of 
Zealand granted permission to lay out a plantation on the uninhabited 
banks of that river. In 1773 a constitution was granted to this settle- 
ment. In X781, the Britisn took possession of the Dutch West India 
Colonies, but at the peace of 1783 they were restored to Holland. Ihey 
were afterwards taken possession of by the French, who built forts on 
both sides of the River Demerara, at its mouth. In 2785 Essequibo 
and Demerara were amalgamated. ^ In 1796 the colonies of Demerara, 
Essequibo and Berbice, being again in the possession of the Dutch, were 
surrendered to the British, under whose protection their agriculture and 
commerce increased rapidly ; they were restored at the peace of Amiens, 
in z8o3 to the Batavian Republic. On the^ breaking out of war^ in 
1803, they were again surrendered to the British, in whose possession 
they have ever since remained. Berbice continued a separate colony 
until 1831, when it was united to Demerara and Elssequibo, and the name 
British Guiana given to the whole, the three original colonies being 
csdled counties. Demerara and Essequibo are corruptions of the native 
words Lemdrare and Dessekebe. 

These counties extend respectively from the Corentyn the boundary on 
the side of the Dutch Guiana, to the Abari Creek, thence to Boerasirie 
Creek, and thence to the Barima River, the respective sea frontages 
beit^ 95, 65, and too miles. 

The largest of the rivers of the country is the Essequibo, risii^ in 

the Acanu Mountains close to the equator, flowing for 620 miLe& \.Vts52k\x<^ 



Natural 
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Geology. 



British the centre of the colony, and falling into an estuary twenty miles wide, 
Guiana, with numerous fertile islands, and forming a harbour of no mean 

capacity. Owing to cataracts the river is not navigable for more than fifty 

miles from its mouth. 

The Demerara River, though not much more than one third the length 
of the Essequibo, is more important in a commercial sense. At its mouth, 
where it is nearly two miles wide, is Georgetown, the capital. Vessels 
of large size have loaded timber 75 miles up the river from its mouth. 

The Berbice River, two and a quarter miles wide at its mouth, on the 
right bank of which is situated New Amsterdam, alternately contracts and 
expands to a width of from thirty feet to several miles. The tide extends 
to over 150 miles from its mouth : vessels of twelve feet draught can 
ascend over 100 miles. 

The natural drainage of these and other rivers is so perfect that the 
torrents of rain which fall in the wet season are rapidly carried off, all 
impurities both in the air and on land being swept away. Some idea of 
the extent of rainfall may be gathered from the fact that the Essequibo 
sometimes rises from 2*; to 30 Ket above its banks. 

The Geological Formation of the alluvial lands near the sea is 
indicated by the following discoveries made during the course of artesian 
borings for water at Mahaica : — i to 5 feet, surface soil ; 6, layer of caddy 
or fine sand ; 7 to 9, blue clay ; 9 to 39, soft and mixed with caddy ; 39 
to 53, rotten wood and "pegass" or decayed vegetable matter; 53 to 55, 
bluish grey clay, stiff; 55 to 57, clay a little red and grey ; 57 to 70, 
reddish clay ; 70 to 82, yellowisn grey clay, with a little sand and ochre, 
very stiff; 82 to 02, bluish grey clay, streaked with yellow. The bed 
of sand from which the water was obtained was reached at 113 feet, and 
the same stratum was found at 125 feet. 

About thirty miles up the Essequibo is an extensive bed of granite 
with hornblende. The mountains of the interior are composed of 
Sranite. The Mineral weahh is still untouched. Gold is believed to 
exist, with the probability, at least, of the occurrence of other minerals. 
Gold. Gold is certainly worked on the adjoining borders of Venezuela, and its 
existence has given rise to more than one dispute with the government 
of that country. Recent discoveries of rich gold deposits in French and 
Dutch Guiana, have revived the hope of finding in British Guiana the 
El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh. Iron and copper also exist. 
Agriculture. ' Near the coast the peculiar feature of the country is a belt of mangrove 
and curida trees. Immediately behind this comes a strip of flat alluvial 
land, about twenty to forty miles wide ; behind it comes a range of sand- 
hills and hillocks, and then gradually rising country : in the interior are 
well watered savannahs and dense forests, and^ behind all magnificent 
ranges of mountains, solitary peaks protruding here and there as 
sentmels in advance of the main army. 

With the exception of two estates on the Berbice River CtlltiTation 
does not extend beyond *nine miles from the coast, but this fact by no 
meaas indicates any sterility of the soil beyond. The Dutch originally 
settled far up the nvers, away from the coast, partly for the sake of the 
protection they obtained from attacks from without, and partly because, 
on the higher lands of the interior, they found, besides fertile lands, 
a more salubrious climate. 

Their English successors reversed this policy, partly from a feeling of 
greater security, and partly for the sake of the far richer alluvial lands 
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£, 


1868 


290,881 


297.349 


1,618,378 


1869 


311.377 


293.636 


1.572.275 


1870 


354.131 


325.855 


1.572,275 


1871 


379,647 


338,053 


1,897,183 


187a 


449.060 


391,219 


2,013,553 


«873 


3^1. 932 


399.990 


1,764,571 


1874 


305.457 


381^103 


1,873,219 


X875 


352.136 


355.979 


1,837,151 


Z876 


363.807 


343,730 


1,983.165 


1877 


389.871 


380,565 


3,229,908 


1878 


430,600 


401,300 


— 



near the shore, although, at the sanie time, they exposed themselves to British 
the malarious influence of a tropical sea-coast. What, they gained is Guiana. 

shown by the fact that the same lands have been regularly cropped for 

upwards of half a ceatury without rest, without manure, and without any 
duninution in the abundance of the harvest. But the interior rivals the 
lowlands in fertility. From the fqot of the Pacaraima Mountains speci- 
mens of cassava, yams, and Indian com have been obtained exceeding in 
size and quality any obtained near the coast. Sugar-canes seven inches in 
circumference, growing wild and without^ cultivation, have been found 
at 2.300 feet, and plantains of the largest size 3,000 feet above the sea. 

Products. — ^Almost the whole energies of the population, as far as Produce, 
agriculture is concerned, are devoted to the production of sugar. 
Cotton and coffee, which were at one time grown to a considerable ex^ 
tent, are now abandoned in favour of sugar. The land might, however, be 
made to yield many valuable and varied products, such as cocoa, coffee, 
spices, and fruits, of which many varieties grow wild in profusion. 1 he 
actual exports in 1879 included 105,730 hhds. of sugar, 29,377 puns, of rum, 
15^85 casks of molasses, andi. 186,650 cocoa nuts. 

The natural resources of timber are, however, larpjely worked, and 
the forests are capable of affording to any extent su]pplies of timber un- 
surpassed in size and durability, for house or ship building purposes, and 
of woods suitable for articles of household furniture or fancy cabinet- 
work ; while many of the trees and plants yield medicinal substances .nnd 
products of great commercial value, such as cinchona, castor oil, copaiba, 
laurel oil, crab oil, besides others which have been as yet practically 
ignored. Among the flora of the colony the magnificent water-lily, the 
Victoria Re^ia^ deserves special mention. After sugar and timber the 
principal articles exported are rice, currants, and charcoal. 

The waters, both salt and fresh, teem with innumerable varieties of 
fisbj vaac^ possessing dazzling brilliancy of colour, and beinp^ valuable 
as food. The electric eel may be specially named. In the interior g^ame 
is abundant, including deer^ wild ducks, and varieties o^ birds known as 
turkeys, pheasants, partridges, grouse, &c. Tapirs, wild hogs, jaguars, 
monkeys, wild cattle, and horses are also abundant. For humming 
birds, and other birds of gay plumage, which were formerly numerous, 
a close time has lately^ been enforced. The following are the statis- Trade. 
tics of the Colony for the last ten years :— • 



Year. Revenue, Expenditure. Imports, Exports 

£, 
2,232.21a 
2,i6t 014 
2,164,015 
2,748.720 
2,462,703 

a,2i7,43 
2,761,83 
2 338,121 
3,031,069 

3.049,157 
3,031,069 

Climate —Although.^ as indicated above, the lowlands are naturally Climate, 
subject to malaria, tiie climate of Guiana is, on the whole^ he,^^]K^3 ^-vs^^ 
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The Natives. 



certainly more equable and more temperate than that of other countries 
in the same parallel. Dunne the lon^ nights the earth has time to cool, 
and the prevailing trade winds from the north-east temper the heat of the 
sun. Colonists, new to the country, should not tflipose themselves un- 
necessarily to extremes of heat and cold ; it is a bad plan, however cool 
and refreshing it may seem, to sleep at night \yith the window open : the 
excessive radiation of heat during the ni^t is apt to produce chills, with 
die necessary result of ague, rheumatism, dysentery and fevers. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that with proper precautions life in Demerara 
is as healtikiy for Europeans as in most European countries. Careful 
diet^ the avoidance of strong drinks, and the adoption of ordinary 
precautions will carry any Englishman safe through a long residence in 
the colony. Overseers of plantations are. owing to necessary exi>osure, 
chiefly affected. 

The months of February, October, and November, are the most 
delightful. The Seasons are classified as ** wet" and '*dry," a long 
and a short of each. The long dry season extends from the end of 
August to the end of November, and ue short dry season from the middle 
of February to the middle of April ; refreshing showers occasionally faJl 
during these "dry " periods. The RafnfaU is prodigious : during a 
series of eleven years the results of which were registered at the Georgetown 
observatory, it varied from 84 to 133 irches ; even at these periods, when 
the very gates of heaven are opened, it seldom^ rains for twelve hours 
consecutively, and scarcely a^ day passes without bright sunshine. 
Thnnderstomui are not infrequent, especially at the change of 
season, but are rarely attended with fatal accidents. Lightning con- 
ductors would probably entirely obviate any danger on this score. 

Slight shocks of earthquaike have occasionally been felt, but 
never to any serious extent. Sudden Saualls are prevalent at 
certain seasons, but, as regards winds generally, Guiana is perhaps most 
favourably situated of any part of the world with respect to the winds 
and sea-breezes. It lies in the main track, of the equinoctial currents, 
which are extremely steady and uniform throughout the year and have a 
most beneficial effect on the cliniate. In the interior parts of Guiana the 
purity of the air is such that in the dry season the stars appear like 
Williants in the deep azure sky at night, and planets may not unfrequently 
be seen in the daytime.^ At the same time the splendour of the moon and 
the zodiacal light contribute to make the nights most pleasing and to thr >w 
a charm on every object. 

The Population of the colony, according to the census of 1871, 
was 193. 491, of whom only 1,444 were returned as Europeans. This 
total is exclusive of troops and seamen belonging to ships in port, and 
exclusive also of the aDOrlgriliCS who lead a wandering life in the 
forests of the interior, and^ who are estimated to number 7,000. Mr. 
M'Clintock, however. Superintendent of Rivers and Creeks, an undoubted 
authority on'the subject, carries the number as high as 20.000 or 31.000. 

The population was divided as follows: — Demerara, 133,813: 
Essequibo, 35.122: Berbice, 35.557. In 1841 the population was only 
98,000. On 31st Dec, 1877. the population was estimated at 328 880. 

The Death Rate in the colony in x876was 3669 per 1,000 ; with 
children the death rate was much lower among those of European 
descent than among the children of other races. In that year (1876) 
the birth rate was only 3475 per x,ooo, the difference in some 
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years being in favour of the births, and in others in favour of the deaths. 
Among the principal causes of death, dysentery and diarrhoea were 
answerable for x,i6o deaths in 1876: consumption for 576: other diseases 
of the lungs and respiratory organs, 605 : fever generally 915, being 3,256 
out of a total of 8,270 deaths, or about 40 per cent. 

Imsdig^ration. — On the abolition of the slave trade in 1807, the 
number of slaves in British Guiana was about 105,000. In 1834, when 
the emancipation of slaves took place, the number had fallen to 
83,000. Since then immigration has been encouraged from Madeira, 
East India, and the British possessions in Africa, and, more recently, 
from China, and from 1835 to 1876, 190,775 immigrants were introduced 
into the colony. Although free return passages are granted to these 
coolies under certain conditions, large numbers have elected to remain 
permanently in the colony. Those who return to their own country 
generally carry home with them a considerable amount of wealth. 

The varied array of settlers has had the effect of introducing NeTT 
IndnstrieSi and we ma^ fairly hope that the remarks made above as 
to the devotion of the enerjgies of the colonists to sugar to the exclusion 
of other inland products will not much longer apply. 

The Political Constitntion of this colony is peculiar, having Govemmen 
been adapted, with gradual modifications, from that established bv^ the 
Dutch. It consists of a governor, a court of policy, and a combined 
court. The governor and court of policy perform tne fimctions of an 
executive and legislative council and house of assembly except as regards 
taxation and finance, which are dealt with by the ''combmed court,", 
composed of the governor and court of policy combined •with six financial 
representatives. The Court Of Policy is composed of five official 
and five -elective members. 



Official Members, 

The Governor. 

The Attorney-General. 

The Government Secretary. 

The Auditor-General. 

The Immigration Agent-General. 



Elective Members (1879). 

R. P. Drysdale. 
C. Bascom. 
Josias Booker. 
(Two vacancies.) 



The elective members are chosen as follows ; When a vacancy occurs 
two names are submitted to it by a body called the CoUefre of 
Kiexers or Electors consisting of seven members elected for life 
by the people, and one of these two nominees is selected by the court. 

The members of the College Of Financial Representatives 
are six in number and are elected b^ the people and hold office for two 
years. The colony is divided into five electoral divisions, and there are 
about 850 registered electors or voters. 



College of Electors. 

S. B. Trotman. 
A. W. Perot. 
A. B. Trotter. 
S. "Gordon. 
S. Arnold. 
H. M. A. Black. 
E. T. Henery. 
6K. II. 



^. 



College of Financial Representatives 
-^ Glennie. 
W. D. ElUot. 
S. Booker. 
R. J. Kelly. 
W. F. Bridges. 
— Pitman. 
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CiTil Establisliinent(i879):— 

Governor (C. H. Kortrieht, C.M.G.) ;^S,ooo 

Sec andLicut.-Gov. (W.A.G. Youilg, C.M.G.) 1,500 

Administrator-General (H. Watson) 1.500 

Receiver-General (C. P. Austin) z.ooo 

Assist. ^ Receiver-General and Gov. Sec. for 

Berbice (Denis Gallagher) «. ... 600 

Agent-General of Immigrants (J. Crosby) 1,500 

Comptroller of Customs (H. W. Austen) 1)035 

Postmaster (N*. Darnell Davis) 625 

Judicial. -"The^ Roman Dutch law is in force in civil cases, modified 
by orders in council, and local ordinances, as the statutes passed by 
the legislature are called. The criminal law is the same as that of Great 
Britain, and is administered in the same manner, except that there is not 
the intervention of a grand jury. The following is the judicial estab- 
lishment (1879) : — 

Chief Justice and Judge of Court of Vice- 
Admiralty (Sir D. Chalmers) ;^9.5oo 

Puisne Judges (J. H King and H. R. Semper) 1,500 

Attorney-General (W. F. H. Smith) 1,500 

Solicitor-General QJ. Atkinson) 500 

Crown Solicitor (K. W. Imlach) 400 

Registrar of Supreme Courts (E. H. Dalton) 833 

Ecclesiastical. — ^The Church of England is represented by a Bishop 
—the Right Rev. W. P. Austen, D.D. (^^2.000) — archdeacon, rural deans, 
IS rectors. 14 curates, and 3 missionaries. The Chun^h of Scotland, 
Roman Catholic Church, and Wesleyan sects, have their respective 
establishments. 



Chaptkr Ylll.— GEORGETOiy'N, NEJV AMSTERDAM, ^c. 

Two days after leaving Trinidad we sight the Iii|flit8llip^ situated 
in 60 56' 30" N. lat. : and 56° 6' 15" W. long., indicating the entrance to 
the ijort of Georgetown or Demerara River. Eleven miles S.W. by S. 
of this, in 6° 49' 24" N. and 56° 11' 15" W., standing on the north end^-of 
the quay of Georgetown, is the Iiijifbtbousej whose dioptric revolving 
light, showing a flash once a minute, may be seen for a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. The structure is of stone, painted in vertical red 
and white stripes. 

As we enter^ the broad river a scene of animation and bustle is pre- 
sented, which indicates the commercial importance of the porL In the 
stream lie lines of vessels loading or discharging cargo, or awaiting 
sailing orders ; while along the right or east bank of the river, i.e.. to 
our left as we bear up, is a long line of c^uays and wharves, locally called 
stellings, with much shipping alongside. This is Water Street, the 
principal seat of commerce, a mile in length. 
1 he capital. OeorsetO'Wn, formerly called Stabroek, the capital of British 
Guiana, is a handsome city, containing many fine buildings. Having 
been originally planned and laid out by the Dutch, it resembles in 
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general arrangement the Dutch maritime towns, its principal streets being Bkitisi 
traversed by canals. The houses are built of wood, on brick pillars, ana Guian> 

are generally two stories in height, each bein^ placed in the centre of i:s 

own garden. The streets beine also lined with trees, the town has the Georgeto^ 
appearance of being very fresh and open ; when viewed from a height 
the eflFect is very striking. The principal streets are wide and perfectly 
straight, with good carnage roads, and are laid out at right angles to each 
other. They are mostly lighted with g^atf by the Georgetown Gas 
Company (Umited). Many of the streets ar9 traversed by canals. 

1 he population of me city, which in 1829 was little over 12,000, Local n t< 
numbered 36,562 in 187'. , 

There are several BCotelS and boarding houses, the chief of which 
are the "Tower" Hotel and the '*' Kaieteur " Hotel, and there are 
besides two club houses. 

Among the PnbliC Institntions may be mentioned the Colonial 
HospitaT with accommodation for 287 males and 117 females, besides a 
special wing for 64 patients set apart as a Seamen's Hospital ; the Royal 
Agricuhur^ and Commercial Society's Rooms, with a library of 25.000, 
volumes ; and the Free Public Museum, adjoining, which contains a 
coUectiv^n of specimens from all parts of the world, as well as local 
objects and is well worth visiting. 

The Basics are the local branch of the Colonial Bank of London, and 
the Bntish Guiana Bank, whose London Agents are Smith, Payne and 
Smith. 

Direct o ry. — ^A directory for the colony, containing much informa- 
tion, is published by L. McDermott, Colonist Office, Water Street, 
Georgetown. 

The Water Supply of the city is obtained from the Lamaha 
Canal, from whidi mains are laid through the principal streets, with five 
hydrants conveniently situated. The service is "constant." Efforts 
arc being made to improve the supply of water, which, though generally 
abundant for ordinary purposes, was frequently insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the city during the severe drought of 1878. 

There is a Gra^ing^ Dock built of granite 2^0 feet long (accommo- 
dating vessels 250 feet in length), forty-five feet broad, and capable of 
admitting vessels with a draught of eleven feet. 

The Ne^vspapers published in the city are the Colonist (daily), 
the Royal Gazette (tri-weekly), and the Watchman (weekly). 

ProTiSiOiiS. —Plantains are ^rown in abundance, but the colony 
depends ui)on Barbados chiefly fonts supply of yams, sweet potatoes, and 
other tropical vegetables, wmle Bermuda and Nova Scotia provide it 
with potatoes. 

There is a meat marketj called the Stabroek Market, where beef 
may be procured daily, and mutton on most days of the week. The 
best beef is from the Creole oxen, reared on the cattle farms of the colony 
the beef from the Orinoco oxen being inferior. 

In the suburbs of Kingston is a splendid esplanade fronting the sea, 
4>uilt in the most substantial manner, f^^rming one of the finest prome- 
nades in the West Indian Colonies. To windward of the town is the site 
of a new Public Pax"k| along which runs the Thomas Road, a 
favourite afternoon drive, from which a crojs road leads to the 
Botas&ical Gardens. The Parade Ground and the Town Gardens 
are pleasant resorts. 
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The Telegrapb system of the colony extends nearly from one end of 
the colony tathe other, an extent of some 200 miles; it is under govern- 
ment control, and messages are transmitteci at one uniform rate throughout. 
The cables of the West India and Panama Telegraph Company connect 
at Georgetown, whence there is communication with Berbice and all the 
West Indian Islands, with Central and North America, and with Europe. 

Commiinication. — The local means of . communication are by 
hackney carriages, cabs, small carts, and donkey-carts. A tr^SXk'WB.'y 
company has lately been incorporated. 

A Ferry steamer runs across the Demerara river from George- 
town to Vreeden Hoop^ on the opposite shore .and back every day, at 
intervals of about an hoiu- each way. 

From Vreed en Hoop mails and passengers are conveyed daily, starting 
about 8, to Fellowship, Stewart\ille, Vergenor^en and Philadelphia, 

From the latter place regular steam commumcation is maintained daily 
with the islands at the mouth of the Essequibo. and with the west coast, 
which is known as the Ai abian Coast. The Essequibo Islands are 
well worthy of a visit. They are wonderfully fertile. 

At Massaruni, at the head of the estuary of the Essequibo is the 
Penal Settlement from which a vessel runs on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, to meet the islands steamer. 

The Demerara Rail'wa^ extends from Georgetown to Belfield and 
Mahaica, the following being the stations, with the average times of 

minutes from Georgetown. 



transit: — 




Bel Air 


5 


Plaisance ... ... 


13 


Beterverwagting ... 


X2 


Buxton ... 


10 


Enmore ... . ... ... 


xo 


Belfield 


5 


Clonbrook 


5 


Mahaica 


10 



*t 



tf 



*f 



tf 



from Belfield. 



There are three trains each way on week days, and two on Sundays. 
The extension of the railway to New Amsterdam, which is proposed, 
will greatly facilitate the trade of the colony. 

At Mahaica is the Iieper Asylum. A mall cart or wa^Kon leaves 
Mahaica for Blaixinont^ Berbice, ev«ry week day, except Thursday, 
at 8.30 A.M., returning eveiy week day except Friday, from Blairmont, 
about 7.30 A.M. 

At Blairmont a Feny steamer, runs once an hour every day across the 
Berbice river, taking the passeng^ers to Neiv Amsterdam and vice 
versd. This town is the capital of the county of Berbice, and is 
situated on the east bank of the river of the same name, in lat. 6P 20' N.,. 
long. 57° is' W. The port is the centre of a large trade, and is, in 
point of fact, the only town in the colony of any size after Georgetown, 
like which it is also intersected by canals. It is neatly laid out, and 
contains a population of about 6,000 inhabitants ; outside the port, 
in lat. &> 29' 10" N. and long. 57° 23' 40" W., is a ligbtshli), exhi- 
biting a fixed light ; vessels of large size can ascend the river with ease 
for many miles. Crab I8l8aid| at its mouth, divides it into 
two channels. 

The New Amsterdam club and the Iiibrary of the Berbice Reading 
. Society, with about 5,000 volumes, add to the social comforts of the town. 
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Regular steamers run between Georgetown and this place, leaving 
Georgetown on Tuesday and Thursday, at 7 a.m., and returning at 
8 A.M. on Wednesday and Friday. 

From New Amsterdam a waggon starts every day to the mouth of 
the River Corentyn^ retiuning the following day. 

Mosquitoes abound here. 
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Chapter \1L—THE INTERIOR OF GUIANA. 

As already stated, little is known of the vast interior ot this coIony« 
To die adventurous tourist or sportsman it is in more senses than one a 
veritable El Dorado ; that it possesses a fine climate, rich soil, magni- 
ficent scenery, broad rivers, and a wonderful wealth of vegetable and 
animal life, is now generally accepted ; but it is practically almost as 
much an unexplored territory as Africa. Sir Richard Schomburgk was 
the first to give .us any reliable information concerning this country 
and his works should be read by those desiring information. Space 
forbids us do more than briefly touch upon such of its chief characteristics 
as hav9 not been already referred in Chapter VII. 

Among some of the more remarkable natural features may be men- Waterfall 
tioned the celebrated Kaieteur, or Old Man's Fall, on the upper branch 
of the Potaro, a tributary of the Essequibo. which in point of height far 
surpasses Niagara. It was discovered by Mr. Brown, of the Geological 
Survey, on the 24th April, 1870. It is situated in lat. 5<» 8" N.; long. 
^90 19" W., and is produced by the river flowing over a table-land 
into a deep valley below with a total fall of 822 feet. For the first 
741 feet the water falls as a perpendicular column into a basin, from 
which it continues its downwaid course over a sloping cataract, 81 feet in 
height, and through the interstices of ^reat blocks of rock, to the river 
bed below. The width of the fall vanes, according to the season, from 
240 feet to 370 feet. The width of the river 200 yards above it is about 
400 feet. 

Many other magnificent cataracts are known ; and it is believed that 
future explorations may bring to light even more striking Falls. 

In the basin of the Essequibo is said to exist that rare natural pheno- 
menon known as a " two ocean or double watershed." In 3°'37" N. 
the^ Essequibo ^ receives the stream ^ Awarieura from the south-west. 
This river receives the Quattata, which is currently reported to be con- 
nected with the Pirara, a tributary of the Amazon, so that a person may 
proceed up the Essequibo and down the Amazon without leaving lus 
canoe. 

One of the most reinarkable mountains in the world is the ** mysterious The Gre: 
Roraimai" a solitary peak of granite of stupendous size, situated Roraima 
in laL 50 9 ^o" N., and long. 60° 47' W., just on the south-western 
confines of tms colony. Its summit is 7,5*00 feet above the level of the 
sea, the upper portion, which has been untrodden by the foot of man, 
being simply a sheer precipice of 1,500 feet, of pecularly striking cha- 
acter. Great interest is centred in this solitary peak, and several un- 
successful attempts have been made to ascend it, the latest of which was 
by Mr. Boddam Whetham in 1878. 



TO 
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Chaptbk X.^CUBA. ' 

Ci'RA. ^^ the route from Kingston to Havana, three small islands are passedt 

known as the Cayman B, situated between 19* and 20° N . lat. , and about 

130 miles from the coast of Cuba^ on the one hand and J^aica on the 
other. Grand Cayman, the largest, contains x.ooo acres ; it is very flat, 
and has no harbour, but fair anchorage on the south-west off the settle- 
ment known as Georgetown. They were discovered by Columbus 
in 1502, and called by him Tortugas, from the number of turtles found on 
the coast. The population is about 1,000, chiefly descendants of the 
buccaneers and negro slaves. The people are good seamen and pilots. ' 
and grow wheat and vegetables, besides doing a considerable trade in 
turtles, which they keep in pens or craals, and in pigs and poultry which 
they breed. 
The islands are a dependency of Jamaica. 
Position. The island of Cuba. 750 miles long, and from twenty to 130 miles wide, 
and containing an area of 44,000 square miles extends in a sinuous 
curve from within forty-eight miles of Hayti to within 130 miles of Yuca- 
tan. It lies to the north of Jamaica, its nearest point. Cape de Crut 
being distant about xoo miles from Falmouth. It is the only West 
Indian island that has retained its aboriginal name, and it is the only 
island which has practically remained in the hands of its Spanish dis- 

Di^covery. coverers and conquerors throughout its modem liistory. It was 
discovered by Columbus on October a8, 1492, eighteen days after he had 
first sighted land in the West Indies at San Salvador. Columbus at first 
took the island to be the _*'Cipango" of "Marco Polo. He landed on 
the north coast, near Nuevitas^ at the mouth of the San Salvador River, 
and on entering into communication with the natives, came to the con- 
clusion that the island of Cibao (Hayti) of which they spoke was 
Cipan^o. and that Cuba must be the mainland of Asia. He accordingly 
set sail for Hayti, but revisited Cuba in 1494,^ touching the south coast 

Conquest, near Santiago de Cuba, in May, and, after turning southward to Jamaica, 
coasted up as far as Isle de Pinos, which he reached on June asth. 
Velasquez commanded a settlement in Cuba in 1511. 
In the last thirty ^ears Cuba has been the scene of a series of revolu- 
tions and insurrections, fostered by filibustering expeditions from tbe 
United States. Although these proceedings were not countenanced by 
the American Government, the acquisition of the island has long been 
desired by the Great RepubUc ; but, though .sorely tempted to get rid of 
its troublesome colony, Spain has declined the overtures of the 
Americans to buy it. 

Happily peace has been, let us hope, finally established in the island 
during the past year, under the leadership of General Martinet Campos, 
who was succeeded in the Captain-Generalship of the Island In 1879 by 
General Blanco. 

Description. "^^^ natural features of the island are very striking.^ A range 
of mountains extends from one end to the other, culminating at the 
eastern extremity in the Sierra Maestra. which attain a he^ht of over 
8 000 feet. There are many rivers, none of them navigable, but 
affording abundant irrigation. 
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The Climate yaries with the altitude of the land, the heat generally Cuba. 
being tempered by the cool sea and mountain breezes. 

BariOiqaakes are common in the eastern, but rare in the western, 
portions of the island. 

The soil exceeds \n fertility almost all the other Antilles : and the 
quality of Cuba sugar is hardly to be excelled. 

The exports are valued at ;^ax,ooo.ooo annually, the value of the 
sugar alone sent from the island being nearljr ;^i5.ooo,ooo.^ 

Tobacco and cigars are the next most important article of export, 
Havana cigars havme a world-wide reputation. About 15,000,000 lbs. 
of unmantifactured tobacco and 205,000,000 cigars are expiorted annually. 

Up to the present time slavery has existed in the island, notwith- Slave Tra 
standing that Spain pledged herself to abolish slavery throughout all her 
possessions on the 30th of May. 1820, and that in x8i8 Great Britain paid 
that country the large sum of ;C4oo,ooo, to compensate her for losses 
which she alleged she would sustain by the suppression of the slave 
trade. The importation of slaves has been continued under various 
pretexts, chiefly the fear of the ruin of the sugar trade of the island. 
Steps are, however, now being taken to proclaim the emancipaticn of the 
slaves in Cuba, and it is hoped that before many months are over this 
great work will be accomplished. 

Ths island contains a population of x, 300,000, of whom about 
600,000 are whites, 350,000 negro slaves, and xoo.ooo Chinese bondmen. 

Several adjoining islands are subject to Cuba, the largest being the 
Isle de Pinos, off the south-west coast, with an area of 800 square 
miles, and a group off the north coast, called Cayo Romano, witn an 
area of 900 square miles. 

Ha^Oia^ the capital, is situated on the north-west coast, and has a xhe capit: 

fopulation of 200,000. It is a well-built city, the largest in the West 
ndies, and contains many fine buildings. The cathedral contains the 
remains of Columbus, which were removed thither from San Domingo in 
Z795* The city was founded by Vekuquez in 151 1 : it was seised by the 
buccaneer Morgan in 1669. 

Lord Albemarle captured the city in 1762, but it was evacuated on the 
cession of the island in the following year. 

There are several lines of RailTvay connecting Havana with the 
principal towns in the western half of the island, viz : Matanzas, Cardenas, 
Cienfuegos, Villa Clara, etc. The other principal ports of the island are 
Matansas, thirty miles east of Havana, CardenaSi Vives and 
Saa Fernando on the north coast, each the terminus of a railway 
into the interior. On the north coast are Cienfuegos and Trinidad. On 
the south east coast is BantiaffO de Cuba. 

1 he Teleifraph cable touches at Havana, Cienfuegos, and Santiago. 
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Chaptbs Xl.—DOiry THE BAHAMAS FROM HAVANA, 




Bimini 
Island. 



\baco 
slanj. 



New 

tvidence 

sland. 



irates. 



Tm Bahamas or Lucayo^ Islands are a chain of idaads over tbree 
thousand in number, comprising an area esri mated at about 6,000 square 
miles, lying scattered in a south-easterly direction firom die east oi 
Florida to Uayti between ai* 4a' and 37* 3^' N. lat, and 7a* 40' and 79* 
^ W. loi%. Only about twenty <^ these islands are permanently m- 
habited. the rest being merely groups of innumerable rocky islets and 
coral patches, with sand banks here and there appeani^ above the sur* 
£aoe of the ocean, which are only visiled oocasMmaOy by divers and 
others in seardi of sponges, corals. &c 

The existence of re^ and shoals with swift currents flowing btfween 
them rendeis the navigation cf the islands very difficuk. Fortunately 
the tides do not rise and feJl any w h ere more than four feet, and the daagers 
have been somewhat obviated by the section of twelve li^l^tliOIIsea 
in the most fifequented and dangerous parts of the diain. 

Leavi^ Havana we steam in a north-easterly direction, through the 
Gulf of ilDrida, where the current sets steadily and strongly northwards, 
leaving Key West (corrupted firom Cay Huesto or Bone IdancQ the 
Florida Ree6 and Largo Cay to the west : here the water changes from 
a dark blue to a beautiful sea-green, and nearer land agun it Becomes 
almost milky white : passing to the west of Gim Cay with its ]l|pllt* 
lionsef and of Bimini Island— in which was beneved to exist the 
" Fountain of Youth," a spring that was credited with the power of 
reviving beauty and jrouth, and in the search for wfaidi the celebrated 
Ponce de Leon lost his life — ^presently we turn due east into Providence 
N. W. CLaimeL To our north lies Great Baliama Island, contun 
ix^ an area of 275.200 acres, and a fKipnlatton of 7^3. who are em- 
I^yed in agriculture, fishing, and ^>nging. Turtle and nn are abundant : 
tfam are good cornfields^ and timber b plentiful. East of this lies 
Great Abaeo, first settled in 1786, and now containing with neigh- 
bouring cays 3,125 inhabitants. There are two liflflittiOnses on uiis 
island and several prosperous settlements, the diief being If ew 
Slynuynth in Green Turtle Cay, and Hope Town in Littk Guano 
Qxf. 

At the southern end of Great Abaco Island is Providence N.E. 
Channel, through which, steering north, the vessel presently reaches the' 
Atlantic. We are boimd first, howevor, to New Providence Island, 
which lies to the south-east, one of the smallest of the Bahamas, but, 
from its position in a deep channel of water and sheltered on aU sides, 
theprincipal island of the ^up. 

HistoiT" — ^cw Providence was visited by Columbus in October, 
1492, and called Femandina. It was settled by the English in x6«), and 
captured by the Spaniards in 1641. Retaken by the English in 1666, the 
island was eranted by Charles II. to a proprietary body in 1670, and in X67X 
Captain J(^uffiK>n Wentworth was appointed by the proprietors to be their 
first Governor. It fell into the hands of the French and Spaniards in 
1708, after which- it became a rendezvous for pirates, whose excesses 
were carried on unchecked till 17x8, when a force was sent out tuida- Ca4>t. 
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Wood R(»ers to dear out the nest of robbers, the chief of whom, called 
*' Black Beard, " was killed. Captain Rogers was made Goyemor, 
and a regular Colonial Administration formed. 

In 178X New Providence and the rest of the Bahamas were surrendered 
to the Spaniards, but at the conclusion of the war they were once more 
annexed by, and formally ceded to, Great Britain in 1783. The history of 
the islands is indicated by the motto adopted by the colony — **Ex^isis 
PtraiiSt restituta cotHfturcia.** 

Natural Features. — ^The island somewhat resembles the Isle of 
Wiji^ht. It has an area of eighty-five square miles. Its highest land 
is m the Bine Hills in the centre of the island. There are several 
natural^ caves^ many of them containing valuable guano,, of which 
iiuantities are exported to America. The remains of the ancient Indian 
inhabitants are frequently met with, and large finds of money and other 
treasure—relics of the buccaneers' time — have been made in several of 
the islands. 

Climate. — The Bahamas are the Madeira of the United States^ and 
the salubrity of their climate, and the existence of thermal springs, 
annually attract large numbers of visitors from America. The average 
temperature throughout the year is about 78* Fahr., the maximum mean 
being 89°, and the^ minimum mean being 64°. The rainfall is about 
seventy-five inches in the year, the number of rainy days being about one 
in three. 

« Prodnce^ — ^All kinds of tropical fruits are grown, as well as most 
European vegetables: fish are in abundance. Besides fruits, salt, 
guano, sponges, dye woods, conch pearls, ebony, mahogany and other 
fine woods, are the principal articles of export. Tobacco, onions ^ to- 
matoes and cochineaJ promise to become important items. The pine- 
apple trade has lately received an impetus in the introduction of the 
system of preserving them in tins. Experiments in castor oil, cotton, 
tobacco, and cocoa nut planting, and other branches of industry have 
been commenced under the patronage of the present Governor. Local 
Boards of Agriculture have been established in all the out4slands with a 
view to encouraging these new industries, which, according to last 
reports, are progressing^ satisfactorily. 

^ There are ten colomal custom-houses and ports of entry in the Bahamas 
vix: Nassau, Abaco, Eleuthera, Harbour Island, Exuma, Rum Cay, 
Long Island, Long Cay, Inagua. and Ragged Island. 

In New Providence is Ifassan| the capital and chief port, taking The capital 
vessek drawing fifteen feet of water, and indeed the only town in the 
colony, extending for three and a quarter miles along the north shore, 
firom Fort Charlotte to Fort Montaeue on the north-eastern point of the 
island. There are no quays, and only three or four short jetties. The harbour 
is protected on the north by Hope Island on which there is a Dry Dock. 

At the northern end of the town are some tea CTU^'dens where may Local notes, 
be seen, by the aid of a water-telescope, a beautiful collection of corals, 
anemones, sea-weeds, and fish of many colours. The town is much re- 
sorted to by visitM^ ftova the United States for the sake of its sea-bath- 
inC> Among the principal PnbliC Itistitntions may be mentioned 
the Barracks where the West India Regiment is stationed, the Public 
Markets, Victoria School, Public Offices, Government House, and Public 
Library with 7,000 volumes. 

There are eleven Hotels and Boarding Houses. The Royal Vvcxt^Tct^ 
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The Hotel is a fine buildine and one of the laroest hotels in the West Indies. 
Bahamas. Nassau is a Bishop^s see, the present Bishop being the Right Rev. 

F. A. R. Craven Roberts, D.D. 

The Catikiedral is a pl^n stone structure built in 1837. There are 
two churches, and several chapels belonging to different denonunadons. 

Newspapers. — ^The Guardian is published in Nassau once a wedc. 
A Local Guide and Directory is published by E. C. Moseley, Nassau. 

Dunng the American Civil War Nassau and the Bahamas generally 
derived considerable profit from the visits of blockade runners. 
Government. The _ OOTen&ment is conducted by the Governor, aided by 
executive council of nine members, consisting of the following :— 



an 



Official. 
The CoL Secretary. 
The Attorney-General. 
The Officer in Command 

the Troops. 
The Receiver-General. 



of 



Un-official (1879). 
T. Darling. 
R. H. Sawyer. 
R. T. Kemp, M.D. 
S. O Johnson. 
W. E. Armbrister. 



There are two Legislative Chambers, viz,, a RepresentatiTe As- 
sembly of twenty-eight members, and a IiesislatiTe Coandl 

of nine members, vi». (1879) : — 



Jacob H. Webb. 
Id. F. Duncombe. 
T. M. Mathews, Q.C. 
J S. George. 
W. I" 



H. Hall. 



James Herman de Ricci 

(President). 
S. O. Johnson. 
A. J. Thompson. 
J. N. Brown. 

The following is the CItU Bstablisbment (1879):— 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Wm. Robinson, 

V^aXKlvViT* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Colonial Secretary ahd Auditor, E. B. A. Taylor 

Registrar, J. H. Webb 

Receiver-(jeneral and Treasurer, Alex. C. Low ... 
Surveyor-General and Commissioner of Crown 

Lands, J. W. Fowler 

Cashier of Public Bank, W. H. Hall 

Postmaster, R. C. Crawford 

Inspector of Lighthouses, Lieutenant Whatley ... 
Judicial Bstablisbment (1879) :— 

Chief Justire, Chancellor, and Judge of Ad- 
miralty, James Herman de Ricci 

Attorney-General, W. A. M. Sheriff 

Provost-Marshal, A. J. Thompson 

Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, C. G. Camp- 

DclJOiitl ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Prothonotary, J. A. Brook «. ... 

Communications.— The steamers of the New York, Savannah 
and Nassau Steamship Company leave New York once a month for 
Nassau, proceeding thence to Santiago de Cuba and Cienfuegos. Dur- 
ing the winter a steamer runs twice a month from Savannah, caUing at 
St. Augustine (Florida). Sailing vessels are continually running between 
the various islands. 

The Population of the whole colony according to the census of 
1871 was 39,162, and is now estimated to be 43,000. 
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The following statistics show the Trade and Finances of the 
whole colony during the last ten years: — 

>Vtfr. RevenMe. Expenditure. Imports. 





£ 


£ 


x868 


40.777 


68.306 


X869 


35.576 


39*304 


1870 


40,710 


47.270 


187X 


4x869 


40 663 


1872 


37.574 


39000 


1873 


55289 


51.881 


1874 


37.283 


38.374 


1875 


37.681 


43.726 


1876 


35.777 


39.397 


1877 


36373 


36,4>8 


1878 




■ a • 



£ 
231.526 

240,584 
285.970 

239. 190 
20X 051 
226,306 

183,993 
172.183 

153 614 
153667 



Exports. 

£ 

131-522 
163,002 
190,253 
152,410 
136.324 
156.613 
130,293 
108.893 
106,836 
110,931 

142,673 



191,234 ... 

South west of New. Providence is Andros Island^ one of the 
largest of the Bahamas, ninety miles long and from twenty to forty miles 
broad. It is low, swampy, and intersected by numerous creeks, and 
thickly wooded with mahogany, ebony, mastic, li^um vitae and other 
valuable timber trees. A la^e fresh water lake exists on the south side. 

Produce. — Sugar canes, bananas and oranges are largely cultivated ; 
ambergris used to be found here in considerable quantities. Flamingoes, 
carrion crows and other birds are numerous, and excellent duck sboot- 
ingr may be had in the win*^er. In 1787 some 400 inhabitants of the 
Island ot St. Andro on the Mosquito shore were brought hither at their 
own request. The population now numbers some 2,00a 

Along the north-eastern shore of the island extends a remarkable 
sound of deep water, called the "tongue of the ocean," which runs in a 
south-easterly direction for 113 miles, ending in a cul-de'Sac in the Great 
Bahama Bank. 

Leaving Nassau, and pa.ssing through the Providence N.E. Channel, 
we reach the open ocean. To the east lies ^ lentbera l8land| a 
lone island shaped somewhat like a bow, eighty miles in length and only two 
or three broad, with several prosperous settlements, and containing 4,500 
i ihabitants, who grow and export large quantities of yams, com, fruits, and 
vegetables. Many of the small cays round the coast are also settled and 
cultivated. Near the southern end of the island is the Ocean Hole. 
a remarkable sheet of water 300 yards across, a mile inlmd, which 
rises and falls with the tide. 

Nearly adjoining Eleuthera to the south-east, is San Salvador or 
Cat Island, the first land in the New World sighted by Columbus on 
October nth. 1492. With a total length of forty-two miles, and an average 
breadth of four miles, it covers an area of 102,000 acres and contains a 
population of 3,10a It is one of the finest of the Bahamas for 
agricultural purposes, and it contains an excellent breed of horses and 
cattle. There are several fairly prosperous settlements, the Big^ht being 
the chief, with a church, school, and custom house ; but the islands, on the 
whole, are a ^ood example of the way in which the natural wealth of the 
West Indies is, in-consequence of its very fertility, wasted and neglected. 

Still in a south-easterly line off the end of San Salvador lies LonflT 
Island 9 fifty-seven miles long, and from a half to three and a half miles 
broad. Clarence Town or Great Harbour on the -northern shore 
near the southern end is a fair harbour, and is the principal settkaiAv^v.. 
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The total population is a,a26, employed chiefly in stock raising and 
agriculture. Cotton and sugar are now bein? . successfully grown, and 
salt ponds are worked. From the centre ofLong Island projects in a 
south-westerly direction a semicircular line of cays, the laigest of 
which is Rag^c^ed Island. Though small, these islands are of con- 
siderable value. West of Long Isbuid and separated from San Sal- 
vador by a deep channel known as Exuma Sound, is a longchain of 
nearly 200 cays, at the eastern end of which is Oreat Smuna 
Island, twenty-five miles long and from one to five miles Inroad, 
with a number of excellent liarbours. North of Long Island lie 
&uni Cay J of^ square miles, with Port Nelson at its southern end; 
and IVatllag; Island^ with a population of 634, the chief settlement 
being Cockbum Town. This island has an area of about seventy 
square miles, and is celebrated for its breed of horses and cattle* 
In the centre are a series of salt water lagoons. 

Continuing^ the south-easterly chain is Oroolied Islandy a narrow 
island, or series of islets, two or three miles wide, and forming two sides of 
a square each thirty miles long : containing 800 inhabitants devoted 
chiefly to agriculture. Pitt Town, at its north-western extremity, is the 
chief settlement, ofl" which, on Bird Rock, is a fine lishtlionse. 

The last of the Bahamas is Great Inana| lying north of the 
Windward Channel, as the opening between Hayti and Cuba isScalled : it 
is one of the largest of *the group covers an area of 340,000 acre's, uid has 
a population of x,x3o. The capital is Mathew Town on the western 
shore. Salt is the principal production, 1,500,000 bushels being ex- 
ported annually. The Prairie^ in the centre of the island, is one of 
the most picture^ue spots in the Bahamas. Iiittle Inasua Island, 
five miles, and Mayasuana Island, forty miles to the nrurth, are 
included in the district of Inagua. The former is uninhabited, the 
latter, containing x8o souls, is low and thickly wooded. 



Chapter XU.—T[/JiKS AND CATCOS ISLANDS. 

Turks and At the eastern extremity of the Bahamas, and included geographically 
Caicos in them, is the colony of the Turks and CalCOS Islands— -Grand, 
Islands. North, East, and West Caicos being the chief of the second group ; 
Grand Turk and Salt Cay beinz the principal of the other and smaller 
cluster. They cover, between them, an area of about 933 square miles. 
The islands took their names from a beautiful cactus, abundant there, 
resembling a Turk's cap or turban. Lying between 21'' and 2a° N. lat. 
and 71° and 72* 37' W. I.mg., they were formerly included, for purposes of 
government, among the Bsuiama group, from which they were seinrated 
in 1848 and annexed to Jamaica, to which the Government is now 
subordinate. The islands are administered by a commissioner, assisted 
by a Iieffislative Boards consisting of the Chief Gommis.<«ioner and 
the Judge, and four other persons nppointed by the Governor of Jamaica, 
who are (1879) Messrs. A. G. Wynns, N. T. Godet, C R. Hinson, and 
G. D. Junes. The board regulates the taxation and expenditure, but 
legislation is passed by the Legislative Council of Jamaica. 
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The following is the CiTil Establishmeiit (1879) :-^ Turks ane 

The Commissioner, R. B. Llewelyn £500 Caicos 

Assist. Commssr. at Grand Turk, A. G, Wynns ... 250 Islands. 

Do. at Salt Cay, J. W. Baker ... ^ 300 

Do. at Cockbum Harbour, A. Morrison ... ... 200 

Government Medical Officer, D. B. Bascome ... 140 

Judge of the Supreme Court, W. J. Anderson ... 500 

Queen's Advocate and Escheator-General, J. J. M. 

x nomson ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... *•• '5^ 

The population of the islands in 1871 was 4,723, of whom 2,274 
were males and 2,449 females. 

The following are the Trade and Financial returns for the last ten Statistics, 
years : — 

Vgar. Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ £ 

1868 ".79s 13380 

1869 10.066 11,480 

1870 12.415 12,637 

1871 9.518 H,2l6 
X872 10.864 9.722 

1873 S.C97 7971 

1874 7.635 6,938 

1875 7.722 7,620 

1876 8,596 7,599 

1877 6,298 6,305 

There are no export duties, they having being abolished in 1873. 

The Produce consists chiefly oP- fruits, sponges, and corals. There 
is a company established for the prosecution of the whaQe fisheiy and the 
name of some of the islands, V Ambergris Cays," shows that there 
formerly existed a considerable quantity of that valuable commodity. ' 

Conununication,— A regular sailing schooner carries the mails 
between these islands and St. Thomas. 



Imports. 


Exports. 


£ 


£ 


40,778 


38,655 


34.873 


35,508 


35.345 


18,854 


25,285 


21,304 


31.881 


31*628 


18.330 


23.987 


23.773 


24,321 


23.340 


26,364 


23.^57 


31,566 


21,790 


22,185 



Chapter yi\\\.—THE BERMUDAS. 

Vessels returning home from the West Indies take a north-easterty The 
course, those from the Virgin Islands or any point west of them passing Bermuda? 
near the Bermudas or Somers* Islands, a cluster of about 200 small 
islands, situated on the western side of the Atlantic Ocean, in lat. 32° 15' 
N. and in the same meridian as the Virgin Islands, viz: I'-ng. 64° 51' 
W., at a distance of about 580 miles from the nearest land, viz., Cape 
Hatteras in North Carolina. Fifteen or ^teen of these islands are 
inhabited, their Population numbering 13,600, of whom about 5,420 
are whites. The rest are of inconsiderable size, their total area being 
about 41 square miles. They extend from N.E. to S-W. in a curved line 
for about 20 miles, bending inwards at both extremities, .so as to inclose 
spacious and secure harb: urs. They are almost surrounded by an outer 
nngof reef 25 miles long and 10 or 12 miles broad, which affords shelter 
against the fury of the Atlantic storms, but which it is inadvisabU,(<cs( vec^ 
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The ve sel to attempt to pass without the aid of one of the native licensed 
Bermudas, pilots. The islands themselves are formed of rock, on which the sand 

— — and shells of the sea-shore have accumulated. This gradual growth of 
the islands may still be observed on the north shore. 

History — The Bermudas are also known as the Somers' Islands, 
owing their first name to Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, who sig^hted them 
in 15 15, and their second to Admiral Somers, who first colonised them, 
when he was shipwrecked there in 1609, on his way to Virginia. In i6i j 
the Virginia Company obta ned a charter for them, which was superseded 
in i6t6 by a new charter, which gave the islands to the Bermuda Com- 

Eany. This charter was annulled in 1684, and the islands have sines 
een formally recgnisedas a c lony. For a time the islands were a 
receptacle for convicts, but the establ.shment was broken up in 1863. The 
importance of the islands now consists in their excellent situation as a 
Naval Station. They are strongly fortified, and in time of war must be 
of great importance as a refuge for merchant vessels. Formerly a 
large shipping and shipbuilding trade was carried on at Bermuda, but 
the inhabitants are now dependent on agricultural pursuits. The BOil| 
composed of soft wh.te limestone, orig.naUy, sea-sand, shell, etc., de- 
posited in the hollows of the rocks, and mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter, is fairly fertile. 

The principal products are potatoes, onions, fruits, and arrowrot 
of a fine quality, and an indigenous cedar of great durabU.ty, well 
adapted f .r ship-building and house- timber. 

The sea abounds with fish, and a few Tirhales are occasionally taken 
in the neighbouring waters. Turtle are common. The islands are 
dependent on foreign sources for their supplies of fl ur and meat. 

The climate is moist, except for occasional droughts, and is cele- 
brated for its mildness and salubnty. The islands, however— the " vexed 
Ber.no Jthes" — are subject to violent hurricanes and tempests, and the 
" Bermuda squalls, "occurring particularly in the winter, have passed into 
a proverb. The heat in the summer rarely exceeds 84" in the shade. In 
the winter the thermometer is occasionally as low as 40P. 
The capital. The largest .sland is Main Island or Bermuda, covering an area of 
16 square miles, on which is situated the capital, Hamilton^ w^h a 
good Public Library, and a Lunatic Asylum. 

The North American Squadron refits here, and there is a gigantic 
iron Floating^ Oock^ built in England and towed across the Atlantic 
in 1869, capable of receiving the largest man-cf-war. . Hamilton is a 
Pree Port. 

In 1846, an iron lisbtbouse. visible at more than thirty miles' dis- 
tance, was erected on Gibb's Hill, the highest land in the colony ; the 
light being 362 feet above the sea. 

St. George's Island contains the ancient town of St. George, the 
former capital, whose harbour is said to be one of the finest in the world, 
and capable of holding the whole British navy. The view from the 
harbour is magnificent. At Ireland Island, wh'ch belongs entirely 
to the Government, the dockyard is established ; Boas and waWord 
Islands are occupied entirely by a military detachment, formerly convict 
establishment. The other principal islands are Somerset, St. David's. 
Long Bird, Paget's, Smiths, Cooper's, Nonsuch, Godet's, Part's, and 
Rivers. St. George's is connected with Ma*n Island by a causeway and 
a road two miles in length, commenced in i866» and completed at a coSt of 
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;C3o,ooo. An iron girder swing-bridge x^ermits the passage of vessels, The 

and, with the exception of one break between Somerset and Watfurd Bermudas 

Islands, there is contintious communication by bridf^es from St. 

George's to Ireland Island. 

The GOTemment consists of a Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Governmeni 
assisted by a Privy Counciland Lenr^l&tive BSembly of nine 
members appointed by the Crown, ineludmg the Chief Justice, Receiver* 
General, Colonial Secretary, and two Assistant Justices, 
lliere is also a House of AsBembly^ consisting of 36 members. 
The following is the CiTil SBtabliBhment (1869):— 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Major-General Sir R, M. 

Laffan, R.E., K.C.M.G. 
Colonial Secretary, R. E. Webster. 
Receiver-General, Tames Tucker. 
Postmaster-Geneial. J. H. Thies. 

Ecclesiastical. — The Bermudas, from 1844 to the resignation of 
the see of Newfoundland by Bishop Kelly in 1877, were annexed to the 
episcopal diocese of Newfoundland, but at present are without a Bishop. 
Inhere is an episcopal parish church in each of the nine parishes into 
which the islands are divided; and there are two Presbyterian, two 
Wesleyan, one Catholic, and one Episcopal Church. 

Judicial Establisbinent (1879):— 

Chancellor, the Governor in Council. 

Chief Justice, Josiah Rees. 

Attorney-General, S. B. Gray. 

Provost-Marshal, John H. Trott. 
The following are the returns of the Trade and Finances of the 
colony for the last decade, so far as they are available : — 

Trade. 



, 


Revenue. 

£ 
36,110 


Expenditure. 
37.231 


Imports. 
199,929 


Exports. 
33.873 


1868 


1869 


30,040 


32,039 


103,962 


J 3.391 


1870 


33.073 


33302 


232,387 


J» .756 


1871 


34.9^ 


33.700 


231,618 


48.405 


1873 


33.256 


32,235 


149.842 


66877 


1873 


33030 


35.146 


128,065 


64.887 


1874 


29.066 


29.800 


252.435 


81.585 


1875 


25.721 


28.260 


244.486 


61.253 


1876 


87.374 


25.788 


244.676 


74-514 


1877 


30,353 


26,563 


279,860 


74.981 



NOTE. 
Events relating particularly to the West Indies are printed in italics. 
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JANUARY. 

z Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India, 1877. • 

3 Calcutta taken, 1757. 

3 ri88o. 

4 Frenchseize Jersey, 1781, Eruption of SouffriireyDominica, 

5 Insurrection in Tiinidad, 1832 

6 Epiphany. French troops captured at Jersey, 1781. 

7 

8 French army landed at Vera Cruz, 1862. Prince Albert 

[Victor of Wales b. 1864, 

9 IV. J. 6^ Havana Tel. Co. incorporated^ 1877. 

lo Earthquake at Barbados and Martinique, 1839. Penny 

[post established, 1840. 

n Great flood at St. Kitts, 1880. 

12 First British Parliament, 1265. 

13 Battle of Chillian wallah, 1849. 

14 

15 Arrival of first convicts at Botany Bay, 1788. 

16 Rodney's victory off St. Vincent, 1780. 

17 

18 Capitulation of Cape Town, 1806. 

19 
20 
21 

22 St. Vincent discov. 1498. Cuba Submarine^ Tel. Co. 

{incorporatedy 1870. 

23 Duke of Edinburgh mar. 1874. 

24 Frederick the Great b. 1702. Princess Royal m. 1858. 

25 St. Paul. 

26 Sydney founded, 1788. 

27 

28 Treaty of Versailles. Nevis ceded to England^ and Tobago 

[and St. Lucia ceded to France y 1783. 
29 

30 London Docks opened, 1805. 
31 



c •». 
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FEBKUARY. 

•UiH Dominica. 



Eartkqaait !n GimiaieKft. 16^3. . 

Qu«n VLctoria aiM. 184Q. Tuiate ctJtd It England, 17^3. 
Baato/St. Thomas eslai., 1873. 
Final Si. Tlumas. .815. 
Capudn Coolc kilkd, .799. 



mdy. .a'.5. 

wofWilnbom, 1867. 



ikon I. Kcaptd ftom Elba, 1B15. 

kof H.M.S. SlVinttMrf, iS;,. 

•h lake Banzlona, iSdB. 
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MARCH. 






St. David-5 Da v. 




\ 








Thames Tuimci openad, 184J. 






Lid[o»I<kDd>il»cov. isii. 






SirJ. Htnchdb. i»t 




>t 


Prince of Walu mar. i86j. 






Norfolk Island settled, ,7c». 






Admiral Byng sho., ijsj- 






Earlc/St. VinicHtd. .8=}. 






»farlim}>u^laif>,,}94. 












Prince., l-™i«b. ,6,8. 






LpckngwHien, ,858, 




»1 


Princw LMue(Mai.ofLc™)m. iSri, 

Kaffir war ended. IBs J. 




16 


Dec. of WW with RiuHia. 1854. 






M-iaair,<,/tlu-uhiti,iHHa:^i. .S04. 




» 


Treaty o( Pimi, 185(1. 
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I»m, if53. 

10 England. iS7«' 



Frincas Beatrice b. 1857. Great ttasi at St. HeLuu. 1 

Ttiagc rciafliimi by Eiigluk, 1793, InmrrTclioH 

[slam in Barbados, 18 



Ht, Geobgh-s Da.. Shalit. 
Kaifltur/idlJisciniir-ed, 187 
St. Mask. Princess Alice b 
Magellan killed, isii. 

Bat. off MaHiniqiu iitwitn 
( 
Emperor of Russb b. iftiS. 
E^upiUn c/Sim_ff^iiri, Si. P 
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MAK 
Princt Arthur b. 1850. 

Jamaica discmircd, 1494 ; lakisfrcm Spain, 1655, 
Dr. Li-ingslom died. 1873, 
NapoEean I. dUd u St. Heleos, i8>i. 

Earth^itala at Cafe Hayli, lEfi. 
^■(y;?. r,renwll^alJ}cmif,ica. 565. 

Cafitulatha. 6/ Jamaica ligrtrj. 165s I«li^ Mutiny 
[cgmmenced, .857. 
Bjiiinh and SpAnish forces leave McxicOj 1&62- 

DepartuK of first EoElish coDvicli for B^Isny Bay, i;!;. 
ChtUra in Barbadsi, iSs|. 
Celsnial Bank tilabliskid, iS]7. 



Ttktrath It St. TIUma4iifr<itJ,ii-ji. 
Spanish Armada sailed, 1583, 



PHncess Helena (Princess Christian) b. i8<6. 

Atlantic eabLe laid, 1865. Eartligualit at Si. Thomas. 

Wruk •>/ Tasmaaian ai Pima. iSjB. ''*»5- 
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I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 
'4 
15 
i6 

17 

i8 

^9 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



JUNE, 

Lord Howe's victory off Ushant, 1794. 

Capitulation of Tobago to French^ 1781. Earthquake in 

lyamaica^ 1692. 

Prince George Frederick of Wales b. 1865. 

English fleet leaves Nevis to attack St. Kitts, 1667. 
Penal Settlement at Massaruni estab.^ 1842. 
Port Royal destroyed^ 1692. 

Earthquake at Calcutta, 1875. 

Eire at Barbados y 1821. 

Legislative Council^ yatnaica, established , 1866. 

Malta taken by Napoleon I. 1798. 

Constitution of Hayti proclaimed^ 1867. 

St. Lucia discovered, 1502. 

Columbus rounds Martinique, 1502. 

Battle of Bunker's Hill, 1775. French landed at Port 

Battle of Waterloo, 1815. Worant, Jamaica, 1694. 

Magna Charta signed, 1214. 

Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 

Battle of Cadiz, 1596. 

St. Lucia finally captured, 1803. 

Midsummer day (England). 
Isle 0/ Pines discovered, rj^^. 
Floating Dock towed to Bermuda, 1869. 

Coronation Day, 1837. 
Cawnpore massacre, 1857. 
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JULY. 

Princess Alice (Louii of Hcsk) mBmed, lUi. Tshatc 
Valun fy lAr Briliili, 1B113. 
Madwa discovered. 14J9. 



Frtnth fint diitrsftd off Ma n 

Vasco d« Guna sailed fn>in Liil 
Coiumtfus tiorji., 1447. 
HurricoRt al Si. KilU, iSs* 



Bishop Wilberfatce d. 1673- 

Dcfeal of Spanish Arauda, i;BS. 

Pesctof Bnda.1667. 

GitmlUT uken, 1704. Hurricatu at BariaiL 

Gutko(Teiieciffc,l797. 

St. Jambs, 

Murrican* and fire at Sar&aiioi, liyj. 

ScatriiiatBi al St. Thsmas, 1815. Adanlic 

GuatriHida Jeitny^ed by tartkqitakt, inj- 

Captua Cook sailed from Deptford. 1J6&. 
TiiHidaddiicntrtd. 141JS. 
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EmaMifaliim nj t^ Slaws. iSj<. 
Cflnmlntsjinl miltd froiHSfaiH.-t 
iddyilDDi; l.iBhlhouiC ISrafitan'sJc 



Gu Jirst uaed id Londod 



Murrkaru ai Barbadat, . 



>6 


Htrsi;h=ldL=d.7B=:i. 
THn«ii7i:ileei=ipIiin:dby England, 1795- 


-7 






BaitkDrEoQmplaal.'i.S. Africa, 1848. 




McltiQiime first Ktl ltd, iSjs. 


JO 


Pcnns;i=dfrom Denl, .SBi. 



. 1699. Hurriaini ai SI. yohit\ 
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SEPTEMBER. 

India tnniCemd lo Eng. i:rD>n, iSjS. Inturrtcllo 
[Si. Darnings, . 
Sir R. Gnnnlle kllhd al Flons, off Ibi Aiores, 1561. 
NewSlyleinlroduMd. .75J. 

Malta capiurrd by the EneUsh. ■&», 
Slorm and fin at St. Kitll. IJ76, 
Dominica lakm ty Frcnck. 1771. 

Sebaslorel Isken, iS;;. 

CeJumbui ai)ieifiiundinSt. Domingo. iBjj. 

EallletfrMhi. .E57 

C^uml>i.!fiHnUyUa.Tiis SI. Domine' /'<■ Spain, ijo. 

HurriiantinSl. Thomas, 1876. 

Duke of Wtllington d. iS;ii. 



Bllllf of Alma, 1854- DemirnTa caflurtd by Brit. 
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OCTOBER. 

Oulbnak at St. C'tix, 1873. 



Manilla capl. 1761. 

Gsvimmmi iif Grenada, DBminiea, SI. Viiutnl, and 
[Toiagi>, frxlaiiKid, ijSj. 
IimrrKtimiH MoranI Bay.yamaicit. 1865, 
Edilir^toneLighth.iutecomp]. i^sg. Bai. of Savunsh, 1779. 
J'.jLcedHltoEngLLr.i..a74- 
Grtat kurrkant and eartkqttaJu at Tobngo, T7fta. Old 

DucmtryofSanSah'oder, 1499. 
Napoleon I, Undi at Si. Helena, iSi;. 

EddyBtone LieljlliiruHi first lighted, ijsp. 
Diiohesaof Edinburgh b. 1&53. 

Hawkini saili /mm Pljmsjilk m /^ic ./tnt slavr-lradi 
lixpidltan, 1564. 



Battle of Balaclava, 18^4. 

Capl. Ciok born, 171B. Ca^ diiCffBtrtd, 1492. 

SrW. Raleigh beheaded, ifiiB. 

King Alfred d, 90T. Hurricant m St.. Tkamsi 
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NOVEMBER, 

1 All Saints. Earthquake at Lisbon, 1755. 

2 Portobello discovered^ 1502. 

3 Dominica discovered, 1493. 

4 " New Edinburgh " settlement founded at Darien, 1698. 

5 Gunpowder Plot, 1605. 

6 Guadaloupe discovered, 1493. 

7 Columbus returns to Spain, 1504. 

8 Wreck of St. Lawrence, 1876. 

9 Prince of Wales bom, 1841. 
10 

11 St. Bartkolome^v discovered, 1493. 

12 Sir y. Hawkins died at Porto Rico, 1595. British 

[Guiana Bank incorporated, 1836. 

13 Insurrection 0/ Slaves in St. John's, 1733. 

14 Santa Cruz or St. Croix discovered, 1493. 

15 Capt. Cook takes possession of New Zealand, 1769. 
16 

17 Suez Canal opened, 1869. 

18 Earthquake in St. Thomas, 1867. 

19 Cape of Good Hope doubled by Vasco de Gama, 1497. 

20 Hawke's victory off Belle Isle, 1759. 

21 Princess Royal b. 1840. 

22 Fire at St. Thomas, 1804. Capit. of Portobello, 1739. 

23 Isaac Watt d. 1748. French take Antigua, 1666. 

24 

25 

26 Eddystone Lighthouse (Winstanley's) destroyed, 1703. 

[^ncess Maud of Wales b. 1869. 

2y Magellan enters Pacific Ocean, 1519. 

28 Bay Islands ceded to Honduras, 1859. 

29 

30 St. Andrew. Independence oj St. Domingo, 1798. 
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DECEMBER, 

I Princess of Wales bom, 1844. 

3 Mauritius captured, 18 10 
3 

4 Suttee abolished in India, 1829. 

5 Hispaniola or Hayti discovered, 1492. 

6 Rhode Island taken, 1776. 

7 Eddystone Lighthouse burnt, 1709. Spanish troops landed 

[at Vera Cruz, 1861. 

8 First harvest in N. S. Wales, 1789. 

9 
10 

II Pilgrim Fathers land in America, 1620. 

I a Tobago capt. by French, i^j. 

13 

14 Prince Albert died, 1861. 

15 Vera Cruz surrendered, 1861. 1 

16 I 

I 
17 

18 Slavery abolished, U.S.A., 1862. 

19 Great earthquake in Guatemala, 1862. I 

20 Burial of BaHhol. Columbus at Havana, 1795. St. I 

[Thomas and St. Croix surrendered to Britain, 1807. ; 

21 St. Thomas. Lord Beaconsfield bom, 1805. 

22 yamaica revolt, 1831.' Earthquake at Barbados, 181G. 

23 

24 First recorded eruption of Teneriffe, 1704. 

25 Christmas Day. Natal discovered, 1497. 

[Prop. Ps. M. xix. xlv. Ixxxv. ; E. Ixxxix. ex. cxxxii 
ist Less. — M. Is. ix. 1-8; E. Is. yii. 10-17. 
2d Less. — M. Luke ii. 1-15 ; E. Titus iii. 4-9. 

26 St. Stephen. j 

27 Fire at Barbados, 1766. I 

28 Innocents' Day. • 

29 Canton capt. 1858. 

30 Annexation of Pegu, 1852. 

31 East India Company founded, x6oo 
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NAUTICAL AND STEAM TERMS. 

[For sailing ship terms Dana*s vocabulary is followed.^ 

Aback. The situation o£ the sails when pressed by the wind a^nst 
the mast, the vessel being forced astern. 

Abaft. The part of a vessel toward the stem. 

About. On the other tack. 

Afore. The part of a vessel toward the bow. 

Aft. (6'«^ Abaft). 

A-hnlL Situation of a vessel when she lies with all her sails furled 
and her helm lashed a-lee. 

A-lee. Situation of helm when put in opposition to the quarter from 
which the wind blows. 

All-aback. All the sails being abacked. 

Aloft. Above deck. 

Amidships. The central part of a vessel, whether of length or 
breadth. 

Arm. End of a yard. 

Ath'wart'Sbips. Across the length of a vessel. Opposite to fore 
and aft. 

Auxiliary Valves. Valves placed in cylinders to allow of the 
admission of steam should the engines not be in a favourable position 
for the slide valves when the throttle valve is opened. They are shut 
when the engine is in motion. Slide valves are usually fitted with a cut 
off which only admits full pressure of boilers for a certain proportion of 
the full stroke, the rest of the work being done by the expansion of the 
steam so admitted. 

Avast. Equivalent to "stop." 

A-lMreather. Position of helm when put in direction of the wind. 

Backstays. Stays \see Stays) running from mast head to vessel's 
side, slanting a little aft. 

Bark^ or Barque. A three-masted vessel, ha^ng her fore and 
main masts rigged like a ship's, and her mizzenmast like the mainmast 
of a schooner, with no sail upon it but a spanker and gaff topsail 

Battens. Thin strips or wood put around the fiuatches to keep the 
tarpaulin down. Also put on rigging to prevent chafing. 

Beams. Strong pieces of timber stretching across the vessel to 
support the decks. 

Bear. To bear down upon a vessel is to approach her from wind- 
ward. To bear up^ is to put the helm up and keep a vessel from her 
course and move tier to leeward ; when this is done the vessel is said to 
bear away. 

Bearing. The direction of an object from the view.point of the 
vessel. 

BK. XI. H 
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BaarinSB. The widest part of a vessel,' below the plank shear. 
The part w&ch is on the water-line when the vessel is at anchor and in 
proper trim. 

Beatinff. Going towards the direction of the wind by alternate 
tacks. 

BelaT. To make a rope fast by turns round a pin or cleat. 

Bend. To make fast. To dena a sail is to niake it fast to a 3rard. 
To bend a cable is to make it fast to an anchor. A bend is a knot by 
which one rope is fastened to another. 

Bigbt. The double part of a rope when it is folded. Any part of a 
rope may be called the bight, except the ends.' 

Bilflf6. That part of the floor of a ship on which she would rest if 
aground. Bilge ways are pieces of timber bolted together and placed 
under the bilge in launching. A vessel is bilged when the bilge is 
broken in. Bilge water is the water which settles in the bilge. 

BlnxMCle. A box near the helm, containing the compass. 

Block. A piece of wood with sheaves, or wheels in it, through which 
he running rising passes, to add to the purchase. 

Board. The stretch a vessel makes upon one tack, when she is 
beating. 

BoatStiTaili. The officer who has charge of the rigging and whistles 
the crew to duty. 

Boats. Steam ships of x,ooo tons and upwards must carry at least 
•even boats, two of which must be life-boats, or boats and life-buoys to 
the number set forth in a certificate obtained in terms of $ xo or the 
Passengers' Act, 1852 •(§ 292). • 

Bobstays. Used to confine the bowsprit down to the stem or cut- 
water. 

Boilers. Boilers (explained by their name) have three, four or 
six furnaces, according to their size. 

Bolt«rope. The rope which goes round a sail, and to which the 
canvas is sewed. 

Boom. A spar used to extend the foot of a fore and aft sail cr 
studding sail. 

BOIMT. The rounded part of a vessel, foreward. 

Boiiirer. A working anchor, the cable of which is bent and reeved 
through hawse-hole. Best bower is the larger of the two bowers. 

Bowline. A rope leading forward from the leach of a square sail 
to keep the leach well out, when sailing close hauled. A vessel is said to 
^at on a bowline^ or on a taut bowline^ when she is close hauled. 

Bowsprit. A large and strong spar, standing from the bows of a 
vessel. 

Box. To box the compass is to repeat the thirty-two p(Hnts of the 
compass in order. 

Box-hanlin^. Wearing a vessel by backing the head sails. 

Brace. A rope by which a yard is turned about. 

Brails. Ropes by which the foot or lower corners of fore and af 
suls are hauled up. 
Breaker. A small cask containing water. 

Briff. A square-rigged vessel, with two masts. An hermaphrodite 
brig has a brig's foremast and a schooner's mainmast 

Broach-to. To fall off so much, when going free, as to bring the 
wind round Ob the other qiuuter and take the ^s aback. 
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Built. The whole xsufgo when stowed. 

Biilk-hea4l. Partitions of wood or iron to separate difiereot parts 
of a vessel. 

Bulwarks. The wood or iron work round a vessel, above her 
deck. 

Btun-boats. Boats which lie alongside a vessel in port with 
provisions to sell. 

Bunt. The middle of a sail 

Bnntline. The woollen stuff of which a ship's colours are made. 

Caboose. A house on deck where the cooking is done. Cummonly 
called the Galley. 

Capstan. A machine for hoisting. {See Windlass.) 

Careen. To heave a vessel down upon her side by purchase upon 
her masts. To lie over when sailing on a wind. 

Carry-a'Way. To break a spar or part a rope. 

Cat. The tackle used to hcust the anchor up to the cat-head. 

Cat-head. Large timbers pojecting from the vessel's side, to which 
the anchor is raised and secxired 

_ Cat's-pa'W. A kind of hitch made in a rope. A light current of 
air seen on the surface of the sea during a calm. 

Caulk. To fill the seams of a vessel with oakum. 

Circnlatlnif Fiunp. A pumpf^r circulating cold water round- 
condenser tubes. 

Cleat. A piece of wood used in different parts of a vessel to belay 
ropes to. 

CleT7. The lower comer of square sails, and the after corner of a 
fore and aft sail. 

CleiRT-line. A rope that hauls up the clew of a square sail. 

Clinker. Metallic refuse^ after coal is completely burnt. The 
quantity varies in different qualities of coal. 

Close-hauled. Applied to a vessel which is sailing with her yards 
braced up so as to get as much as possible to windward. 

Cox'wain. The person who steers a boat and has charge of her. 

Coal Bunkers. The coal stores. 

Coal Rake. An implement, like a garden rake, for levelling fires 
and cleaning ash-pit. 

Coil. To lay a r(n>e up in a ring, with one turn or fake over another. 
A coil is a quantity or rope so arranged. 

Companion. 4 wooden covering oveir the staircase to a cabin. 
Companion way^ the staircase to the cabin. Companion ladder^ the 
ladder lea iin^i: n'om the poop to the main deck. 

Condenser. Generally a system of small {upes in a taiik in which 
cold water is passed by circulating pump. The steam passing through 
small pipes is condensed, and once more pumped into boilers by the feed 
jmmp. By using condensed water over again, the necessity of replenish- 
ing boilers with salt sea water is diminished and consequently the 
residue which forms on tubes of boilers when using sea water is kept at 
a minimum. 

Connecting Bod. The rod which connects pistonwrod to crank on 
crank-shaft. 

Conninff. Directing the helmsman in steering a vessel. 

Coupling. A contrivance for Joining two shafts together. 

Courses. The common term for the sails that hai^ h-om a ship's 

H a 
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lower yard. The fore-sail is called the /ore-course and the main-sail the 
main-course. 

CranlL Sliait. The shaft on which the cranks for drivbg the screw 
or paddles are placed. 

CrmnlL. The condition of a vessel when she is inclined to lean over 
a great deal and cannot bear much sail. This may be owing to con- 
struction or stowage. 

CroBS-trees. Pieces of oak supported by the cheeks and trestle- 
trees, at the mast-head, to sustain the tops of the lower masts, and to 
spread the top-gallant rigging to the topmast head. 

Davits. Pieces of tiinber or iron, with sheaves or blocks at their end, 
projecting from a vessel's sides, to hdst boats up to. 

Dead-ejrC. A circular block of wood, with three holes through it, 
for the lanyards of rigging to reeve through, without sheaves and with a 
groove round it for an iron strap. 

Dea4l-UgrbtB. Ports placed in the cabin windows in bad weather. 

Dead-reckonlxiff . A reckoning kept by observing a vessel's courses 
and distances by the log to ascertain her position. 

Derrick. A single spar supported by stays and guys, to which a. 
purchase is attached, used for unloading vessels and for hoisting. 

Discharge. An outlet for letting water out from circulating 
pump. 

Dosr"T&ne. A small vane, made of feathers or buntline (buntin), to 
sh'^w the direction of the wind. 

DoS'Vi^tcheB. Half -watches of two hours each, firom 4 to 6 and 
from 6 to 8 P.M. 

Dolphin-striker. The martingale. 

Doilkey Boiler. Small boiler for working winches on deck or 
donkey engines. 

Donkey ZSngrine. Small engine for pun^ping water, filling boilers, 
amd deck work. 

Drauskt doors. Doors above fire to open into funnel to check 
draught. They act as dampers in an ordinary kitchen range. 

Earing. A rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by which it is bent 
or reefed. 

Eccentrics. Eccentric disks placed in shaft, used for working 
lide valves or pumps. A convenient way of converting a circular into 
a back and forward motion. 

Eccentric Bods. Rods connecting eccentric straps with matter 
to be driven. 

Eccentric Straps. Straps round eccentrics in connection with 
eccentric rods. 

Exhaust Ports. The openings in slide valves through which 
steam is taken from cylinders. 

Flukes. The broad triangular flukes at the extremity of the arms 
of an anchor, terminating in a point called the bill. 

Foot. The lower end of a mast or sail. 

Foot-rope. The rope stretching along a yard, upon which men 
stand when reefing or furling. 

Fore. Used to distmguish the f oreward part of a vessel. 

Fore and aft. Lengthwise with the vessel. In opposition to 
a;thwartskips. 

Forecastle. That part of the upper deck forward of the foremast. 
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Also the foreward part of the vessel under the deck where the sailors 
live. 

Foremast. The foreward mast of .all vessels. 

Founder. A vtss^X founders when she iilb with water and sinks. 

ForL To roll a sail up snuely on a 3rard or boom and secure it. 

Gaff. A spar to which the head of a fore and aft sail is bent. 

Gaff-topsaiL A light sail set over a gaff, the foot being spread 
by it 

Galley. The place where the cooking is done. 

Gammox&inff . The lashing by which the bowsprit is secured to the 
cutwater. 

GaniTWay. That part of a vessel's side, amidships, where people 
pass in and out of the vessel. 

Gaskets. Ropes or ineces of plated stuff, used to secure a sail to a 
yard or boom while it is furled. 

Glands. The steam-tight fittings through which piston rods are 
passed. 

Greasers. The men who grease engines. 

Grating'. Open lattice-work of wood. Used prindpally to cover 
hatches in good weather. 

Gnn'^aJe. The upper rail of a boat or vessel. 

Gay. A rope attached to anything to steady it and bear it one way 
and another in hoisting. 

Halyards. Ropes or tackles used for hcusting and lowering yards, 
gaffs, and sails. 

Hatch^ or Hatcli'Viray. An opening in the deck to afford a passage 
up and down. The coverings over tnese openings are called hatches. 

Ha'VTSe-liOle. The hole in the bows through which the cable 
runs. 

HaiMTSer. A large rope used for various purposes, as warping, for a 
spring, &c. 

HeeL The upper part of the keel Also the lower end of a mast- 
boom, or stem-posL 

Helm. The machinery hy which vessels are steered, including 
rudder, tiller, and wheel. AppUed more particularly to a tiller. 

Higb Pressure Cylmder. Tlie small cylinder of the two, 
into which full steam from boiler is admitted. 

BolT-Stone. A large stone used for cleaning a ship's deck. 

BqU. The body of a vessel. 

Injection. A valve to admit sea-water to circulation pump. 

Xntermediate Shaft. The shaft which connects crank shaft with 
propeller shaft. 

Irons. A ship is said to be in irons when, in working, she will not 
cast one way .or another. 

Jib. A triangular stay set on a stay forward. 

Jibboom. The boom rigged out beyond the bowsprit, to which the • 
tack of the jib b lashed. 

Jolly-boat. A small boat, sometimes hoisted at the stem. 

Jnnk. Condemned rope, cut up and used for making mats, swabs, 
oakum. &c. 

Jnnk BinffS. Metal springs fitted round piston so as tb make it 
steam tight Used to be made of rope or any other packing thatwa&'^ 
hand. _ 

Jnry-mast A temporary mast, tv^<ged aX ^«l, >si'v^»s«. ^"t «ofc vj^^- 
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.Ke6L The lowest and prindpal timber in a vessel, running fore and 
aft, and supporting the whole frame. It is composed of several pieces, 
placed lengthwise and bolted together. 

Knees. Crooked pieces of timber, having two arms, used to coimtct 
the beams of a vessel with her timbers. 

Knot. A division on the loe-line, answering to a mile of distance. 

Iianyards. Ropes rove through dead-eyes for setting up rigging. 
Also a rope made fast to an3rthing to secure it, or as a handle, is caUed a 

isBrhOBrd. The left side of a vessel looking forward [now obsolete : 
see Port]. 

lArbowUnes. The familiar name of the men in the port watch* 

Ziavncli. A large boat. The Lonff-boat. 

Xiead. A weight (lead) used for sounding:. 

Ziee. The side opposite to that from which the wind blows ; as, if a 
vessel has the ynnd on her starboard side, that 'would be the weaiker 
side, and the larboard will be the Ue side. A iee shore is the shore on 
which the wind is blowing. 

XieeiMray. What a vessel loses by drifdng to leeward. 

Ziee^rard. The lee side. In a direction opposite to that from which 
the wind blows, which is called the windwara. The opposite of Av is 
weather^ and or leeward is windwards 

Ziie-tO^ is to stop the progress of a vessel at sea. 

Ziist. The incUnation c^ a vessel to port (larboard) or starboard* 

ZiOgr^ or lK>ff-book. A journal Jcept by the chief officer, in which 
the situation of the vessel, winds, weather, courses, distances, sudkI every- 
thing of importance, are noted down. 

ZiOng'boat. The largest boat in a merchant-vessel. 

Low Pressure Cylinder. The larger cylinder of the two in 
use, which gets its steam at a lower inressure after high jwessure cylinder 
has done with it. 

XiUfF. To pull the helm so as to bring the ship up nearer to the wind. 

ZiUff g^er. A small vessel carrying lug-sails. 

Zrtiff-sail. A sail used in boats and small vessels, bent to a yard 
which buoys obliquely to the mast. 

Iinrch. The sudden roUing of a vessel to one side. 

Marlinff-spike. An iron pin sharpened at one end, and having a 
hole at the other for a lanyard. 

BCartlnfl^ale. A short, perpendicular spar, under the bowsprit end, 
used for guying down the head stays. 

Miss-stays. To fidl of going about h'om one tack to anothor. 

Mizzen-mast. The aftermost mast of a ship. 
' Neap-tides. Low tides, coming at the middle of the moon's second 
and fourth quarters. 

Offinif . Distance from the shore. 

Orlop. The lower deck of a ship. 

Packinif Box. Extra water-tight compartment to keep water out. 

Painter. A rope attached to the bows of a boat, used for making 
her fast. 

Pay-off. When a vessel's head falls from the wind. 

Pay-out. To slack upon a cable and let it run. 

Pinnace. A boat, in size between a launch and a cutter. 

Piston. The circular disk which is driven by steam from one end 
of cy Under to the other. 
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Piston Bod. Red which comes out of cylinder at right angles to 
piston and is connected to connecting rod. 

Poop. A deck raised over the after part of the spar deck. A vessel 
\s Pooped when the sea breaks over her stem. 

jPort Now used instead of larboard. 

Port-hole, or Port. Holes in the dde of a vessel. 

Pricker bars. An implement used for clearing clinker and clinker 
fires. 

Propeller. The screw. 

Propeller Shaft. Shaft on which propeller is keyed or fastened. 

Quarter. The part of a vessel's side between th^ after part of the 
main chains and the stem. 

Quarter-deck. That part of the upper deck abaft the mainmast. 

Qoartemiaster. A petty officer who attends to the helm, bin- 
nacle, and signals. 

Ratlines. Lines running across the shrouds horizontally, like the 
rounds of a ladder, and used to step upon in going aloft. ^ 

Reef. To reduce a sail by taking it in upon its head, if a square-sail, 
and its foot if a ^re-and-af t sail. 

RoyaL A light sail next above a topgallant sail. 

SaJrety Talve. Valve placed on each boiler. The size is regulated 
by Board of Trade. Lets steam escape when pressure is too great in 
boiler. 

Sails. These are of two kinds : souare satis which hang from yards, 
their foot lying across the line of the keel, as the courses, topsails, &c. ; 
andybre and aft sailSy which set upon gaffs, or on stays, their foot run- 
ning with the line of the keel, as jib, spanker, &c. 

Schooner. A small vessel with two masts and no tops. A, /ore 
and aft schooner has only fore and aft sails. A topsail schooner carries 
a square fore topsail, and frequently topgallant sails and a royal. Some 
schooners have three masts. They have no tops. A ntatn-iopsail 
schooner is one that carries square topsaib fore and aft 

Scud. To drive before a gale, with no sail, or only enough to keep 
the vessel ahead of the sea. Also low thin clouds that fly swiftly before 
the wind. 

SculL A short oar. 

Scuppers. Holes cut in the water-ways for the water to run from 
the decks. 

Scuttle. A hole cut in a vessel's deck, as a hatchway.^ Also a hole 
cut in any part of a vessel. To scuttle is to bore a hole in a vessel to 
make her sink. 

Sheet. A rope used in setting a sail, to keep the clew down to its 
place. 

Sheet anchor. A vessel's largest anchor. 

Ship. A vessel with three masts, with tops and yards to each. 

Shrouds. A set of ropes reaching from the mast-heads to the 
vessel's sides, to support the masts. 

Silver's Governor. When a ship is in a seaway the pitching or 
rolling often lifts screw propeller out of water and causes what is known 
as raang. This is avoided to a ereat extent by Silver's Governor, which, 
being connected with the throttle valve, cuts off the steam in proportion 
to the accelerating motion of the screw. Another form of governor which, 
is coming greatly into use b called after its inveolox ■D>XD\a^»'\>K!fi.^jfs^«:«>ss<- 
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depends on the variation of pressure on outnde of ship by rising and 
faUing of vessel, and by means of a rea^Iated India rubber diaphragm 
spring cuts off steam as is required. This overcomes an objectirai to 
Silver s, viz. the sudden jerk experienced when ship dips into water again 
and when the steam is suddenly let into cylinders. 

Skysail. A light sail above the royal. 

Skyscraper. A name given to a skysail when it is triangular. 

Slice. A long knife-like implement for raising fire and clinkers when 
cleanine fires. 

Slide TBlYen. Admits steam into top or bottom of cylinder. In 
high pressure engines the steam comes from the boiler to^ high pressure 
slide, which in a certain position admits, let us say, steam into top part of 
cylinder above piston. When in this position the lower part of cylinder 
is open to low pressure slide valves so that pressure in lower part of high 
pressure cylinder is the same or equal to pressure in upper part of low 
I>res5ure cylinder. The lower part of low pressiure cylinder is in connec- 
tion with condenser. When the valves are moved by engine being 
moved the opposite state of things is produced, that is the steam enters 
lower part or high pressure cylinder and the upper partis in connection 
with and consequently at same pressure as lower part of low pressiue 
cylinder and the upper part of this cylinder in connection with condenser 
and so on, alternating as engine moves. 

Slide-valve chest. A chesty placed on side of cylinders as a 
cover for valves which admit steam mto top or bottom of cylinders. 

Slide-links. These are segmental guides to enable engineer to 
start engine ahead or astern, &c. 

Sloop. A small vessel with one mast. 

Spanker. The after sail (fore and aft) of a ship or boat. 

Spar. The general term for all masts, yards, booms, gaf&, &c. 

Spencer. A fore and aft sail, set with a gaff and no boom, and 
hoisting &om a small mast called a spencer masij just abaft the fore and 
main masts. 

Sprit. A small boom or gaff, used with some sails in small boats. 

Stanchions. Upright posts of wood or iron, placed so as to support 
the beams of a vessel. Also any fixed upright support. 

Standi by I Order to be ready. 

Stean&-ffauge. Instrument for showing firemen the pressure in 
the boilers. 

Steam dome. Reservoir for steam on top of bdlers to keep 
steam as dry as possible. 

8tean& pipe. Pipe for conveying steam from dome to engines. 

Stean& port. The opening^ in cylinders and slide valves to admit 
steam. 

Stem Pipe. The outlet for propeller shafl. 

Stem Pipe Gland. Wateitight bearing for propeller shaft. 

Stokers. The firemen. 

Stoke-hole. Compartment in which the firemen or stokers work. 
The temperature sometimes exceeds i6o° Fahr. 

Stop-yalye. Valve to let steam into steam-pipe. 
^ Btoddins-sails. Light sails set outside the square sails, or booms 
rigged out for the purpose. They are only carried with a fair wind and 
In moderate weather. 

Tack. To put a ship about, so that from ha^g the wind on one 
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side, you bring it round on the other by the way of her head. The 
opposite o£ wearing. A vessel is on the starboard tack when she has 
the wind on her starboard side. 

Taffrail. The rail round a ship's stem. 

Taut. Tight. 

Tavnt. High or tall, as of the masts. 

Throttle valve. Valve to regulate admission of steam into 
valve chest. 

Thmst-bearinff . A bearing with ridge or fixed collar on it to take 
the thrust <5f screw. 

Top. A platform placed over the head of a lower mast, resting on the 
trestle trees, to spresul the rigging and for the convenience of the men 
aloft. 

Topmast. The second mast above the deck, next above the 
lower mast. 

Top-vallant-mast. The third mast above the deck. 

TopsaU. The second sail above the deck. 

Tm>-sallant-BaU. The third sail above the deck. 

Trun. The condition of a vessel with reference to her cargo and 
ballast. A vessel is trimmed by head or stem. 

Trimmers. The men in charge of coal bunkers. 

TrysaiL A fore and aft sail, set with a boom and a gaff and hoisted 
on a small mast abaft the lower mast, called a trysail mast. 

TuimeL The inclosed space in which shafting nms, gen^tlly high 
enough to allow engineer to stand up when oiling bearings. 

Unbend. To cast off or untie. 

Veer. Said of the wind when it changes. 

Ventilators. Open shafts used for ventilation and also for hoisting 
up ashes. 

Waist. That part of the upper deck between the quarter-deck and 
forecastle. 

IVatch. A diviaon of time on board ship. There are seven watches 
in a day, reckoning from la a.m. round through the twenty-four hours, 
five of them being of four hours each, and the two others, called di^' 
watches t of two hours each, viz. , from 4 to 6 and from 6 to 8 p.m. {See 
Dog-ivatcli.) Also certain portions of a ship's company appointed 
to stand a given length of time — larboard and starboard — wiu an officer 
to command each. 

Weather. In the direction from which the wind blows. A vessel 
has the weather gage of another when she is to windward of her. 

TVl&eeL The instrument by which a ship is steered. 

Winch. A purchase fcnmed by a horizontal spindle or shaft with a 
wheel or crank at the end. 

Windlass. The machine used in some merchant-vessels to weigh 
the anchor by. 

Yard. A long piece of timber hung by the centre to a mast to spread 
the sails upon. 

Yard-arm. The extremities of a yard. 

Ya'W. The motion of a vessel when she goes off hx>m any coarse. 

Note. — For a more copious vocabulary, see Dana's Seaman's Friend 
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Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Bankers in New York : 

Messrs, Maitland, Phelps, and Co. 
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ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 
K.T.. K.P., 



Prisidtni—^i.'B. the Prine« of W«1b», K. 
G,C.B.,G.C.B,I,. Q,C.M.&. 

r*Bi>moB a/ CoiiwiV— Hi5 GRAtr thb Dukb of J 



KSTBH, K.P. 



The RoYAt Co 
Ilriia, ud others 



■(fl.y— Fbhdkrick Young, Esq. 

men cuniKcted with the Colonies and British 

jects may be constantly availabliij and a 



HATTEBS TO THE BOTAL FAMILY. 



THOS. TO"W"NEND & CO.. 

t^ j^ ■^j, Export manufacturers of Boys', Men's, 

■^ ^ and Ladies' Silk, Felt, and Straw Hats, 

Felt and Pith Helmets, and patentees of 
the double-brimmed "Tuson Helmet, a 
sure protection against sunstroke. Also 
every description of hats and i^ps suitable 
for tropical climates. 

i6, 17, and 18, Lime Street, E.C. 
14, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
130, London Wall, E.C. 
Bredbury, Stockport, and 
Atherstone, W^^-■«w.».^B.^^s.. 
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SADDLERY AND HARNESS 



FOR 



fNDlA AND THE COLONIES. 



MILROY AND SONS 

Manufacture and have always on hand a large Stock 
of every description of Saddlery and Harness pecu- 
liarly adapted for use in India, Australia, and the 
other Colonies. 

Manufactory : 
132, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 

SIMNITT AND CO., 

BOOTMAKERS, 
13, BISHOFSGATE STREET, LONDON. 

In returning thanks to their numerous Customers in Australia, 
India, China, and the Colonies for their kind support, b^ 
to renew their instructions for Self-Measurement, a dose 
attention to which will ensure the continuance of such an 
article as that for which their firm has been so long celebrated. 
Lay the foot on a piece of paper, and take the outline with 
a pen or pencil ; then take the size round the ball or joint ; the 
same round the instep ; again from the heel to the upper part 
of the instep, and round the calf. If Riding or Long Hunt- 
ing Boots are required, it will be necessary to state the length 
of the leg, and measurement round the thigh. 

Orders to be accompanied by a Remittance^ or Reference for 

Payment in London, 
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S. W. SILVER & CO., 

SUN COURT, 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.G., 

SUPPLY EVERY NECESSARY FOR USE ON BOARD 
SHIP AND IN THE COLONIES. 

Full particulars can be obtained^ gratis on appliccUion, 

respecting 

CLOTHING, CABIN FURNITURE, 

BEDDING, CHAIRS, TRUNKS, 

BOXES, FIREARMS, AMMUNITION, 

LOADING IMPLEMENTS, TOOLS, 

SURVEYING AND. ALL OTHER 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, &o. &e. 



PASSAGES SECURED. 

List of Necessaries for Voyage to and Residence in 
All Parts of the World. 



INSURANCES EFFECTED. 



BAaaAQE WAREHOUSED AND a^LL^^'^bXk^ 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 

INCLUDING THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

2ND Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with Coloured Map. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 449 pp. Price 5*. 

Contents: — History, Geography, Geologpy, Climate, Botany, Natural 
History, Land Laws, Mining, Agriculture, Social and Commercial 
Statistics, &c. &c. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Sydney Morning Herald. — "The compilers have evidently been 
careful to make this book suitable to all classes and interests, and to 
arrange its matter so as to anticipate all possible inquiries." 

Brisbane Courier. — " The information given with regard to each 
Colony is very well digested and copious. Respectingf our own Colony, 
we find a clear and impartial risumS of its capabiUtes as a field, not 
only for emigration, but for investment." 

HoBART Town Mercury.—" The compiler has devoted impartial 
attention to each colony, and points out the advantages they possess as 
fields of emigration." 

ATHENiGUM. — " All the facts are given soberly and drily, without any 
attempt at enthusiastic description or the graces of style. This, we are 
convinced, must be to the advantage of the intending emigrant, who 
has been too often misled by coloured and attractive descriptions." 

Illustrated London News. — "The only satisfactory work is 
S. W. Silver and Co.'s (published at the office of The Colonies ^ in Sun 
Court). The contents are so compactly arranged that it is quite pleasant 
to look for any item of knowledge, wmch is sure to be given in uie most 
concise form of statement." 

Standard. — " This work supplies emigrants with accurate information 
of the very kind they most want, in a clear, concise, and very portable 
form. It points out very satisfactorily the recommendations of each 
colony, with its special opportunities for the exercise of the right kind of 
qualification." 

Graphic. — '* For a pocket guide-book brimful of facts about lands 
where labour almost commands its own price, we commend S. W. Silver 
& Co.'s 'Australia and New Zealand.* " 

Co^RT Journal. — "The volume is alike useful to the merchant, 
tourist, invalid, and emigrant." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "We do not know when we have seen such 
a mass of various information as this book furnishes in its way, and it is 
not only very full but a very methodical compilation." 

Agricult URAL GAZETTE. — ' ' Agriculture occupies a conspicuous place 
in the book, and to read of its progress in the Colonies is almost like 
reading a romance." 

Mining Journal. — ** It contains really all that an emigrant, whether 
a capitalist or a working man, is likely to require." 

Elgin Courant. — " He who needs a colonial book of reference cannot 
find a better." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Comhill, E.C 
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aOUTH AFBICA: 

INCLUDING 

CAPE COLONY— NATAL— THE DIAMOND FIELDS— TRANS- 
VAAL— ORANGE FREE STATE— DELAGOA BAY, &c.— 
ALSO A GAZETTEER. 

576 Pasres; with lUastrationB and Coloured Map. 

Price 58. cloth. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Eastern Province Herald. — "The 'Handbook* before ns is 
superior to anything of the kind we have seen. The author acknow- 
ledges the assistance of gentlemen whose names are a sufficient guarantee 
of me correctness of the information given, which is both varied and 
extensive. The chapters on scenery and climate, natural history and 
forests, fruits and flowers, are well deserving of attention. The remarks 
on Ostrich Farming are interestirg, and the authorities quoted trust- 
worthy. The colony is indebted to Messrs. Silver & Co. for the 
publication of this work, which will be of great service to intending 
immigrants." 

Athenveum. — " The requirements of intending settlers^ to whom these 
colonies offer a most promising field of enterprise have been specially 
considered ; and the Sportsman anxious to try the ' best shooting ^ound 
in the world/ the Merchant eager to extend his business ; and indeed 
every one desirous of gaining some knowledge of one of the most rapidly 
advancing of British colonies, will find this volume a mine of in- 
formation.** 

Field. — *' This publication affords much general and local information 
about South Africa, as well as forming a handy book of reference, for 
which latter purpose it is well qualified by the capital method of arrange- 
ment observed, and by the addition of a Gazetteer and index." 

Illustrated London News. — '*It should be consulted by all who 
seek information concerning the British Colonies and the Dutch Republic 
in that region of the world. Abundant details are supplied of^ their 
history, topography and geology ; of their colonial population, agriculture, 
pastoral resources, mining, trade, and other industries ; of their land 
laws and sales, their tariffs, prices and wages. The volume is furnished 
with a good map." 

Lancet. — ** An able and exhaustive description of the climate, which 
is on account of the dryness of the air, specially suited to persons siffected 
with chronic pulmonary disorders.'* 

Broad Arrow. — " The present works far exceed, both in scope and 
general utility, any of those which have preceded them. Silver, m fact, 
has become the Murray of our Colonies.' 

Empire. — "The Diamond and Gold Fields are fully described." 

Leeds Mercury.—" Supplies in a popular form the very information 
for which every one is asking. " 

Mittheilungen. — " A book rich in facts, well arranged, and diligently 
worked out." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Coust e^i Osv^eS^,"^^« 
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HANDBOOK TO THE TRANSVAAL, 

WITH COLOURED MAP, 

LIMP CLOTH, PRICB 2S. 6d. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Times. — ** Messrs. Silver, of Cornhill, have opportunely published 
a guide to the Transvaal, vtrhich contains in a handy form the particulars 
an emigrant most wants to know." 

The Field. — " The intimate association of the proprietors of this 
iiseful handbook with the British Colonies, both in a commerdal and 
literary point of view, although too weU known to require comment, is 
strengthened by the business-like promptitude with which, perceiving the 
importance of the fresh field for emigration opened up by the transfer 
of the Transvaal to our rdle, they have got together so much information 
upon the new territory. The capabilities of tms large and little occupied 
country, so rich in material for agricultural, pastoral, and mineral wealth, 
and with a remarkably healthy climate, remain to be developed ; and 
the handbook of twenty years hence will beyond doubt be a goodly 
volume." 

Daily Telegraph. — **An excellent 'Handbook to the Transvaal ' 
which afifords all needful particulars concerning a land of varied fertility 
and abundance. To the agriculturist, the sportsman, the nunine 
adventurer, the merchant, and the shipowner, these {Kiges are fuU 
of interest ; and it supplies the English emigrant with serviceable know- 
ledge in all matters which can possibly engage his enterprise and 
energy. A carefully prepared map and ample index complete the useful 
character of the compact and comprehensive work. By its authentic 
information, the reader will perceive that the Transvaal enjoys a healthy 
and agreeable climate." 

Illustrated London News. — " The * Handbook to the Transvaal * 
contains all the information likely to be wanted, methodically arranged 
and clearly set forth in an agreeable style." 

Lancet. — " The substance of the book before us is both eminently 
practical and readable; and it is not uncomplimentary to the author, 
whoever he may be, to speak of this work as a specially clever compila- 
tion, the authorities quoted being religiously named, and all of a reliable 
class. South Africa ought, in process of time, to be classed as one of our 
chief sanitaria for pulmonary cases. We recommend the book to the 
attention of all prospective colonists." 

Cape Argus. — ** It is a very useful work, and we believe is generally 
accurate." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Cornhill, E.C. 
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THE 

AUSTRALIAN GRAZIER'S GUIDE, 

CROWN 8vo, LIMP CLOTH, PRICE 2*. 6d. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Field. — "This work is intended to supply, as fully as may be in 
a small compass, an admitted want in colonial literatiu« ; and is, indeed, 
exactly the sort of " Guide " for the assistance and instruction of those 
who propose to try their fortune as stock-raisers abroad, and who so 
frequently inquire of Tke^ Field for such help as is afforded by its paees. 
In It will be found suggestions and advice bearing upon every stage of an 
Australian sheep-farmer's career; including the investment of capital, 
selection of land, acquirement of a knowledge of detail, purchase of 
stock, and its subsequent management at every stage and under all 
circumstances, station life, preparation and consignment of wool, &c., 
with sound warnings as to the things to be avoided as well as those to 
be pursued." 

Farmer's Gazette. — "An invaluable manual for all who contemplate 
emigrating to Australia with a view to sheep-farming. It is evidently the 
production of one who has gone through all ne describes, and his practical 
advice will prevent ' new daums ' from wasting their capital at the first 
start ; whilst, if that advice is strictly followed, they will be put in the 
way of gaining a competence and, it may be, a fortune in the bush." 

Agricultural Gazette. — " The advice given to any one desirous 
of becoming a squatter is excellent. He is taught how to choose a run, 
and buy his stock, as well as to fence, engage the necessary hands, wash 
and shear, and all other work required on a sheep station.' 

Farm Journal. — " A safe and able adviser.^ The book contains some 
good practical remarks ; and the Colonial graxier, whether young or old, 
will find hb profit in a perusal of it." 

Globe. — "Contains a vast amount of valuable information and 
suggestions to those who purpose to become stock-raisers abroad, and 
especially at the Antipodes." 

Edinburgh Courant. — "The intending settler should not fail to 
procure a copy of this valuable handbook." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 CottAoSl, ^.^ 
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THE POCKET DOCTOR 

FOR THB 

TRA VELLER AND COLONIST. 

By marry leach, M.R.C.P. 

Second Edition, revised, Tvlth Seasons' Chart of 
the World. Limp cloth, price 3s, 



This little book shows what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done in cases of illness or injury. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Lancet. — ** Such a work was very much needed. It is, indeed, sur- 
prising that so few such exist, considering the number and extent of our 
Colonies. What the Colonist wants are plain, practical, short accounts 
of disease and treatment, and with these he is now well supplied in diis 
Lttle work." 

Lllustrated London News.—" Messrs. Sii.ver & Co. have added 
to their handbook series the Pocket Doctor /or the Traveller and Cohnist. 
llie book may be strongly recommended to all travellers ashore and 
afloat, including yachtsmen, sportsmen, settlers in the bush and the 
prairie, railway engineers, in India, miners, sheep-farmers, and lonely 
Colonists, who are beyond the reach of medical aid." 

Pharmaceutical Journal. — " It is one of the most practical hand- 
books of the kind we have yet seen for the purposes of die ship captain 
and Colonist, and well calculated to meet most emergencies." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Comhill, E.C. 
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THE 




TO 

FOR TUNE 

IN NEW LANDS. 

Price l8. 6di limp cloth. 

A Handbook by means of which Travellers, 
Emigrants, &c., are enabled to ascertain, with the 
aid of the 

EXPLORER'S TEST CASE, 

the nature and probable value of such Metals, Minerals, 
and Precious Stones as may be brought to light during 
their searches in New Lands. 



Geological Magazine.— " The Case and accompanying Key are 
evidently designed by an experienced hand — one who has felt the want of 
such appliances. We have no hesitation in saying that with this Test 
Case and Key, used intelligentl>r, no person need be without a fair know- 
ledge of the minerals found within his district." 



London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Cotahai, ^-Q.. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN 

AND 

HER COLONIES, 

By FREDERICK YOUNG. 
Handsomely Bound, Small 4to. 68. 

Westminster Review. — "Brings all the aspects of the subject forward 
in a controversial form, the writers differing somewhat from one anodier 
on points of detail, though mostly agreed on the general policy of incor< 
porating the Colonies closely with each other and with the Unit^ 
Kingdom." 

Globe. — " The arguments in favour of the proposal will be found 
stated with much force and clearness. Jt is probably a subject destined 
to be more warmly debated hereafter." 

Daily Telegraph. — "With evidently earnest faith in the practica- 
bilitY of averting the disruption and loss of our colonial empire, a com- 
pilation of letters which originally appeared in The Colonies — a journal 
devoted to the interests of English settlements in all parts of the worlds 
has been made by Mr. Frederick Young. . . . He broadly supports the 
principle of Federation, but considers it inexpedient to enter into detsdls. 
The book may fairly be commended to all who study the outlook of 
colonial fortunes." 

Standard. — " A valuable contribution to the discussion of a large 
question.** 

The Nation (Toronto). — " In Mr. Young's dedication of his book to 
'The British People at Home and Beyond the Seas' he speaks of it as 
being intended to bruig before their consideration, ' the means by whidi 
the permanent unity of the Empire may be preserved to the benefit uid 
advantage of all who acknowledge the British sway." This proposition ■ 
we hold to be an eminently practical one." 

Civil Service Review. — " Mr. Youn^ has selected a great theme 
for discussion in the important and deeply interesting volume now before 

us What is to be the future of this great Empire ? Shall it, by 

permanent consolidation with its magnificent Colonies — the Canadas, the 
Cape, Australia, and New Zealand — become the greatest empire that the 
world has ever known, far exceeding in greatness and glor^ the empire 
of Rome when at the very height of its power and prosperity ; or shall 
It become reduced to the. miserable dimensions of the two little islands 
which we call great Britain and Ireland?" 

Scotsman.—" The volume is likely to be useful, as presenting a 
vigorous statement of both sides of a most important question." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Comhill, E.C 



S. IV. SIL VER <Sr» CO:S Colonial Publications, &*c, 

Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Tinie. 

By J. H. Heaton, Sydney. Royal 8vo, 550 pp. price izr. 6d. 
■ The Times. — " A remarkable work.'* 
Australia and Ne*^ Zealand; including the Fiji Islands. Second 

Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, 

limp cloth, 449 pp. price 5^. 
The Australian Grazier's Guide. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2^. 6d. 
Upsand Downs : a Story of Australian Life. 312 pp. price 2s. 
South Africa (with illustrations) ; including Cape Colony, Natal, 

the Diamond Fields, Orange Free State, &c. Second Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown Bvo, limp cloth, 567 pp. price 5J. 
The Transvaal; containing information on the Political, Physical, 

Commercial, and Social Aspects of the Colony. Crown Bvo, limp 

cloth, with Map, price 2s. 6d. 
On Trek in the Transvaal. By Harriet A. Roche. 367 pp. 

With Map. Cloth, price 3J. 6d, 
The Cape PocUet Book. With Sheet of Sketches, Seasons* 

Chart of the World, &c. Price 5^. 
Climate and Health in South Africa. 125 pp. price is. ; 

cloth, i.y. 6d. 
Photographic Views of the Cape and Natal. Including 

Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, King William's Town, Graham's Town, 

Pietermaritzburg, Durban, and Diamond Fields. In Case, price 

xs. 6d. 
The Pocket Doctor : for the Traveller and Colonist. By Harry 

Leach, M.R.C.P. With Seascns'-Chart of the World. Cloth, 3J. 
The Key to Fortune in Nctv Lands. Limp cloth, is. 6^ 
The West India Pocket Books. Jn the Press. 



Imperial Federation. By Frederick Young. Small 4to, 
handsomely bound, price 6i. 

The Colonies and India: a Weekly Journal for the inter- 
change of Information between all parts of the British Empire. 
Published every Friday in time for Mails. Price 6</. Subscription, 
25J. per annum,post free, 

S. W. SILVER & CO.'S COLONIAL MAPS. 

The Transvaal : a Map of the Colony and surrounding Districts. 

Compiled frc m all available Official and Private Information by F. 

Jeppe, F.R.G.S., fifteen years resident in the country. Coloured 

Sheet 23 inches by 22 inches. Price 5*. ; or, mounted on linen in 

sections, and case for pccket, 7^. td. 
Times.—" An excellent Map." 
South Africa, Coloured Sheet, is. 6d. ; in Case with Index and 950 

reference^, •!S. 
Australia and Ne^r Zealand j including the Fiji Islands. 

Showing D.v.sions, Chief Towas,^,^ji;g£|j|ia£|yyi|0)£j^^ 

Coloured Sheet, price is. 

Seasons'-Chart of the «. »a.^, „> »• 

Routes of Commerce, RainftJ •v'V^'S'^'' .^ '/*-f ^ • ' s 

JDirectorieSi Almanacs^ Coh 
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